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REVIEWS 


{Winter's Journey (Tatar) from Constantinople 
to Tehran, §c. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

§wce our scamper with Captain Head over the 

Pampas, we have not been hurried over space 

rapidly and so pleasantly as by Mr. Fraser, 

jhis Tatar ride from Constantinople to Tehran. 

He was sent by Lord Glenelg on a special mis- 

son to Persia, connected, we presume, from dif- 

frent hints in these volumes, with the succession 
to the throne of that country, which seemed 
likely to be disputed on the death of Futeh Ali 
hth. As that event was imminent when Mr. 

Fraser left England, speed was of the utmost 

importance ; and he pushed forward at a rate 

mly to be rivalled by Russian couriers, or the 

Turkomans of the desert. He gives a very 

graphic account of his posting in France—his 





jdtings over the spring-breaking chaussées of 
Belgium—his glimpses of comfort under the 
siministration of Prussia—his tortures on the 
highways of Bavaria—the trials of his patience 
by the slow but civil Austrians—the ruin of his 
temper by the self-sufficient Hungarians, with 
their rat-like horses and devious steppes, until 
atSemlin he commences his career of ‘Tatar post- 
ing, and steeple-chases the road from thence to 
Constantinople. After a brief delay in the Turk- 
ih capital, he mounts the saddle for a winter 

p to Tehran, dashing with his Tatar guides 
wer snow-clad hills and swampy ‘plains. No 
dbstacle seems to have daunted the adventurer 
or his hardy companions. 

Tramp, tramp across the rocks they go, 
Splash, splash across the lea: 
Hurrah! the Tartar rides apace, 
Dost fear to ride with me? 

The Tatars have been often described, but the 
Soorajees, who act both as grooms and guides in 
the post-houses of Turkey, are less generally 
known :— 

“Like the Tatars, they form a classquite asmarked 
and distinct as that of our guards and coachmen in 
England,—or, more correctly to rank them, of hack- 
ney-coachmen, cabmen, and cads—and of muleteers 
in Persia. Trained from childhood among the ani- 
mals of which they have the care, they are good 
grooms and admirable riders; and, accustomed to 
take the road and brave exposure in all weathers, 
they become bold, intrepid, and skilful guides in the 
lines of country where they ply. Their appearance 
isas peculiar as their character, though it is rather 
inairthan in costume. * * 

“A more useful, dashing, hard-working, purpose- 
like set of blackguards than these same impudent 
Soorajees in their own vocation, are not to be found ; 
and were you to meet such a party as ours was, mak- 
ing the best of a bit of good road, the two Soorajees 
in their smart jackets, mounted on their little nags, 
tagged and tough like themselves, with their short 
stirrups, and knees almost up to their breasts, like 
nonkies astride upon terriers; each with bridle 
hanging loosely from the left hand, and the thong 
that guides the two load-horses held out with an air 
inthe other ; the head erect, but inclined a little to 
me side, as the owner casts back a look, first at their 





loads and then at their feet, as they pelt away at the 
top of their speed, but never deigning at his own, 
vhich he knows will iake care of itself; the Tatar, 
in his gorgeous habiliment, and whip raised on high, 
following like a tower of strength, a perfect contrast 
tothe slim lightness of the others, ‘ yahullahing’ it 
away to a running bass of blows, his horse scattering 
showers of mud and gravel from each hoof as he 
sours along ; were you to see this vision tearing like 








along the mountain-side and across the level plain, 
you would say it was a gallant sight, and that these 
imps of Soorajees are a splendid set of rascals ; verily, 
tchelebee, on these occasions, in his sober surtout or 
cloak, and travelling cap, cuts the poorest figure of 
the party. 

“This however, is when all is going on well. But 
if you would see the true value of the Soorajee, look 
at him in times of danger and exertion; when the 
snow is deep, when the road is lost, when the load- 
horses stick in the mud, or flounder over head and 
ears in the snow; or roll, luggage and all, downa 
hill-face, carrying the snow with them like an ava- 
lanche. See then the fellows spring from their nags, 
plunge into the mud or snow, extricate the fallen 
animals and set them on their legs, or relieve them 
of their burthens, carrying the luggage on their own 
shoulders to firmer and safer ground; and when you 
have witnessed their vigour and alertness in. spite of 
drifting snow and freezing fingers, you will confess, 
as I did to myself, that no men on earth could be 
more suited for their work, or do it better, than these 
same Turkish Soorajees.” : 

There are several sketches, a little too much 
in the Ostade style, of the interior .of posting- 
houses and the accommodations provided for 
travellers. One scene will excite the wonder of 
those who are accustomed to bowing waiters, 
obsequious chambermaids, and the ubiquity of 
the Pack of our English hotels, usually denomi- 
nated “ Boots ;” it is only necessary to premise 
that the time is the Ramazan, or Mohammedan 
Lent, when it is not lawful for the faithful to 
taste food before the setting of the sun :— 

“ Scarcely were we settled for the night when the 
voice of the Muezzin, from a neighhouring mosque, 
aanounced that to satisfy the cravings of nature was 
no longer asin. A fresh bustle took place, and the 
room was instantly filled, but with more of order 
than usual. We on the raised platforms kept our 
seats and our mattresses, with the Tatar at our feet ; 
on the one side of the fire, which was lower, sat the 
postmaster and aneld man with a white beard, below 
whom was the head Soorajee, a tall, strong-featured 
fellow, in a huge turban, monstrous shulwars, and a 
well-worn jacket that had once been gay ; the rest, 
to the number of six or eight, ‘ragged and tough’ 
enough, and exhibiting a plentiful variety of gro- 
tesque physiognomy, ranging from that of the ape 
and the fox to that of the bear and the bull, took 
their seats in order below, while several of the still 
lower menials assumed a standing post at the foot of 
the apartment, or flitted about in service of the goodly 
company. 

“A portion of coffee was next extracted from the 
breeches pocket of mine host, and duly prepared by 
a most squalid old wretch, with a ragged garment 
and a rusty beard ; and, in the mean time, the little 
dinner stool, or table, was placed before the post- 
master, with a tray bearing what I thought but a 
scanty supply of food for such a company. To 
work, however, they fell, and soon made a clearance 
of the dishes, which, tray and all, ‘were taken down 
to be licked clean by the menials. So ended scene 
the first. 

“The second was that of evening prayers. Two 
of the Soorajees, without * with your leave or by your 
leave,’ jumping up upon the lower part of the bench 
or platform where we sat, threw down their rug, and 
sans further ceremony began their numdz. It was 
soon over, for they got through it professionally,— 
that is, at the gallop—and jumping down again, 
were succeeded by another brace, who performed their 
devotions in like manner; and so on till all had gone 
through the motions with equal unction and solem- 
nity; the rest rattling, talking and swearing and 
abusing each other, as circumstances led them, all 





the while. At length up rose our old host himself 


the wild hunter and train over hill and down dale, 





(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’sS COURT.) 





and took his place with a youth, probably his son, 


who enunciated the whole formula aloud, the father 
following the movements and attitudes with much 
apparent zeal. And so finished scene the second. 

“In fact, I believed that the business of the 
evening, all except smoking a pipe or two, was at an 
end: but I was mistaken. No sooner had the old 
man resumed his seat, than in came stool and tray 
again, and this time much better loaded than before. 
The first supply of food had been but a sort of slight 
breakfast, it appeared—a whet, to prepare the deli- 
cate stomachs of these gourmands for the full feast, 
and a solid one it was which was now produced. 
Dish after dish came and went as usual; and come 
what might, they were sure to be well cleaned out 
before they left the place, and, no doubt, all was the 
sweeter from the conviction that it was enjoyed 
principally at our expense. But the sweetest joys 
must have an end, and so must a Soorajee’s feast. 
Repletion provokes to rest; a little more smoking 
and a little more gabbling, and all was still—still 
even to the huge dog, which was permitted to remain 
in the room (an unusual thing in a Turkish family), 
and whose occasional lazy growls sunk gradually 
into silence.” 

Bad, however, as were the accommodations in 
the post-houses of ‘Turkey and Armenia, they 
were complete luxuries when compared with the 
dens or burrows of Koordistan : the few comforts 
which the population ever possessed have been 
swept away in the wars between Turkey and Per- 
sia; and the Russians in the late contest brought 
up the rear of destruction, by utterly depopu- 
lating both town and country, depriving both of 
all means of renovation, pillaging the little that 
had been collected since past misfortunes, and 
wantonly destroying everything which they could 
not carry away :— 

“ Perhaps it may be because the injuries they have 
sustained from Russia are the most recent, as well as 
because they were inflicted by ‘affers, unbelievers, 
that the Koords seem to abhor them most. Most 
obvious indeed was this smothered hatred, although 
the people generally, and their chiefs in particular, 
are too proud to give vent to complaints which can 
only betray their weakness. I found all the great 
people I spoke to rather shy upon the. subject—it 
was too painful to bear its being touched upon; but 
mapy of the inferiors, particularly those who could 
converse in Persian, spoke out, and described with 
much energy how bitter were the feelings of the 
Koords, though restrained by a consciousness of their 
own weakness. Who indeed can look upon the 
ruins of Bayazeed, and doubt that the hearts of every 
Koord and Armenian must burn for the insults they 
have suffered at the hands of Paskevitch and his 
myrmidons.” 

In his passage over the snowy hills, or rather 
mountains, of Koordistan, Mr. Fraser found that 
the Persian muleteers were worthy rivals of 
the Turkish Soorajees. Having, after immense 
fatigue, worked his way up a tyack which a 
caravan had opened over a lofty mountain, the 
regular road through the valley being buried in 
snow, the descent threatened to be one of ex- 
treme peril :— 

“Tam certain we came sheer down an uninter- . 
rupted mountain-side of full three thousand feet in 
height, upon a little hollow, rather than a valley, of 
unbroken snow, in which lay a village like a black- 
winged bat sleeping ina nest of eiderdown. It was 
one of the severest things I ever had to do. ‘There 
was no riding—my saddle came twice over the horse's 
neck in the attempt, and then I gave it up. It was 
just one long slipping and scrambling match the 
whole way down; and I got hal{-a-dozen severe 





tumbles to help my poor wrenched back, by the heels 
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of my clumsy boots sliding from under me on the old 
frozen snow. 

“We stopped awhile to put ourselves to rights and 
take breath, at the bottom ; and oftenas I have had 
occasion to admire the courage of Persian muleteers, 
I never did so more than at this moment, when, still 
panting with the exertion of merely descending, I 
looked back, and measuring the height from which 
we had stooped, reflected what the first ascent must 
have been. The caravan which opened this track 
had come from Khoee, and when they reached this 
little valley, and observed the state of the snow, 
knowing that the defile must be impassable, had 
taken the bold resolution of breasting up this preci- 
pitous acclivity, which even when free from snow 
would be considered as a desperate attempt. What, 
then, must the performance of it have been, when 
the embarrassed animals had to flounder upwards 
shoulder-deep in tough snow?—when not a moment 
could pass without loads falling and going wrong ; 
horses and mules tumbling into holes, sinking, giving 
up, and all the other exciting occurrences incident to 
such a struggle against difficulties that are often in- 
surmountable even in the plain ?” 

On the frontiers of Persia the popular voice 
was generally directed against Russian aggres- 
sions; but when these were passed, the theme 
of almost every tongue was the tyranny and ra- 
pacity of the Shahzadehs, or princes of the blood- 
royal. Futeh Ali Shah, as is generally known, 
quite rivalled old Priam in the extent of his fami- 
ly, and provided for his sons and grandsons by 
delegating to them the government of provinces. 
Most of them have acted in such a way as to 
render the dynasty of the Kajars odious a 
out Irén; and the present king of Persia has 
not only to contend with the open: hostility of 
his uncles and brothers, but also with the hatred 
which their misconduct has excited against the 
whole Kajar tribe. The following anecdote of 
Jehangeer Mirza, brother of the reigning Per- 
sian monarch, was confirmed by Mr. Fraser, 
from a variety of sources :— 

“ A sooltaun, or captain in one of the regular regi- 
ments of Azerbijan, and a favourite with Abbas 
Meerza on account of certain important services he 
had performed, had received from that prince, on his 
return home, a remission of the government dues 
upon his village, to either the whole or half their 
amount, which was about four hundred tomauns. 
But Jehangeer Meerza, who was left governor of the 
province in the absence of his father and brother, so 
far from paying regard to this document, sent to levy 
the full demand. The order was resisted, upon the 
plea of the Prince Royal’s acquittance ; but Jehan- 
geer, who wanted money, sent certain gholaums to 
enforce payment. Their insolence in executing this 
duty so exasperated not only the sooltaun but the 
villagers, that they rose on the gholaums, and beat 
and drove them from the place. But Jehangeer was 
not the man to permit resistance of his orders; he 
resolved to inflict a signal punishment ; and on pre- 
text of considering the village (which was in the dis- 
trict of Selmas) in rebellion, he sent a detachment of 
troops with certain of his confidential officers, who 
surrounded the place, and took prisoners the whole 
family of the sooltaun, except himself, who, with one 
wife and a child, escaped on a powerful horse to the 
country of the Hakkaree Koords, close by. The rest, 
with the chief of the villagers, and their wives and 
families, were all carried prisoners to Khoee, their 
houses and properties being plundered or destroyed. 
Arrived at Khoee, and brought before the prince, he 
ordered the whole party to be divided into three lots 
—the men, the women, and the children separately. 
The heads of the former were struck off at once; the 
females, after being given over to the soldiery and 
furoshes, were likewise put to death, or had their 
lives spared secretly by being made slaves of: ac- 
counts differ as to the treatment of the children; but 
you may imagine that the tender mercy evinced to- 
wards them partook of that displayed towards their 
parents. The sooltaun lives to feel and to revenge, 
no doubt, at a fitting time, the massacre of his 
family.” 

Notwithstanding the state of the roads and the 
inconveniences of Turkish posting, Mr. Fraser 





performed the first seven hundred miles, from 
Constantinople to Amasia, in six days; the re- 
mainder of the journey occupied rather more 
than seven weeks, and was perhaps never sur- 
passed in fatigue, anxiety, and sufferings from 
cold and exposure. Indeed, several travellers 
were lost in the wastes and snow-drifts of Koor- 
distan, at the very time when Mr. Fraser, by his 
courage and caution, succeeded in effecting a 

e. On revisiting Tehran, after an interval 
of twelve years, it was to be expected that Mr. 
Fraser would have found great changes; but 
he could scarcely have anticipated the complete 
disorganization of the government, produced by 
the death of Abbas Mirza, and the mental weak- 
ness, almost amounting to incapacity, exhibited 
by Futeh Ali, towards the close of his reign. It 
seemed as if “ there were no king in Israel, every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes ;” 
while the host of Shahzadehs, revelling in brutal 
tyranny and disgusting debauchery, openly an- 
nounced new calamities to their unhappy coun- 
try, by threatening to dispute the succession. 
We feel no inclination to enter into any analysis 
of the miserable intrigues which disturbed the 
>— ef the dying Shah, and embittered his 
ast hours. Like our author, we felt relieved 
on quitting the precincts of a dull and degraded 
court, and undertaking a new journey to Kho- 
rassan,—especially as we had pleasing recollec- 
tions of having, some twelve years ago, followed 
Mr. Fraser 


Through that delightful province of the sun, 
The first of Persia’s lands he shines upon. 


But Khorassan has now little reason to boast of 
its beauty,—the frontiers constantly swept by 
robber-hordes of Toorkomans—the interior dis- 
tracted by civil wars—the whole plundered by 
the Shahzadehs,—it is surprising that even the 
nominal authority of the Shah continues. At 
Meyomeid, Mr. Fraser was obliged to halt until 
a guard could be prepared to escort him farther. 
This insecurity of the roads was generally and 
justly attributed to the mad misrule of Ismael 
Meerza of Bostam. 

At Muzzinoon, Mr. Fraser met the best of the 
descendants of Futeh Ali Shah, in morals, pri- 
vate character, and, if not in talents, in the in- 
dustry that may well supply their place, we mean 
Mohammed Meerza, the reigning monarch of 
Persia. The following account of the prince is, 
at the present moment, interesting :— 

“ In appearance the Prince has less to recommend 
him than many others of his very handsome race. 
He is stout—rather toc much so; his features ap- 
proaching coarseness, but well provided with that 
marking family attribute, the beard. He speaks 


thick, and, as one might be apt to think, somewhat |- 


affectedly ; but his tone is pleasant, and J at least 
found him gracious and smiling in his manner, void 
of all that blustering assumption of greatness which 
is so offensive in many of the royal family. I be- 
lieve, indeed, it is the Prince’s nature to be gracious ; 
but at this particular time it was his interest to con- 
ciliate the English; and though I carefully avoided 
and disclaimed all pretensions to an official character, 
his knowledge that I had brought out despatches to 
the Envoy, and was soon to return to England, ren- 
dered him naturally desirous to show me favour. 
Receiving me at all, indeed, under all circumstances, 
after a fatiguing march, with the business of the 
succeeding day to arrange, and a march of twenty- 
eight miles in prospect for the morning, was a strong 
proof of his good will. The audience was unusually 
long, although, as the Prince entered on no topics of 
business, the subjects of interest were limited ; and, 
in fact, his rapid manner of utterance rendered it 
rather difficult for a stranger to follow him; and I 
was more than once forced to put his highness to the 
trouble of repeating his words. 

“He inquired much about the members both of 
the late and of the present administration in England, 
particularly about the Duke of Wellington, and 
what he was doing: of the powers of Europe, how 
they stood with each other; of the war in Portugal 












——___ 
and Spain. He praised the province of Khorasan. 
entered into a sort of discussion regarding its supe. 
riority to Azerbijan and Irak, which I rather ques. 
tioned ; and in short he did what a prince so place 
might do to support a conversation which paucity 9 
subject on the one hand, and deference, combine 
with a lack of facility in expression on the other 
tended to render heavy. At last, darkness haying 
closed in, the hour of prayer came to his relief, anq 
he dismissed me, saying, that he must retire to hiy 
devotions.” 

After this interview Mr. Fraser proceeded to 
Mushed the Holy, of which he has given s0 jn. 
teresting an account in his former travels; but 
the sad change which he saw in this great me 
tropolis of the Sheah faith, far exceeded all that 
he had yet witnessed. The ruins of most of the 
public and private buildings were sad objects of 
contemplation, but they faintly typified the ip. 
tense misery of the inhabitants. 

“ Old men and women in the most abject stateso 
want, and wretchedness, and sickness, pressed upon 
us at every step, beseeching for relief in the name o 
all the Imauns; but what was that—what was all 
the misery of manhood, or even of age, to the suffer. 


‘ings of withering childhood and helpless infancy! 


The way was actually strewed with creatures that 
could not, many of them, be more than from three 
to four years old; not standing or sitting by the 
wayside, but grovelling in the dust and dirt, naked; 
like the vermin we were treading under foot. Living 
skeletons they were; more like the starved y 

of animals than human creatures; there they lay, 
strewed in the very paths, so that you could scarcely 
help trampling on them ; some crying and sending 
forth piteous petitions, with their little half-quenched 
voices, for help—for bread! others silent, lying like 
dead things, or only giving symptoms of life by the 
sobs that would now and then issue from their little 
breasts, or the shudders of pain that shook thei 
wasted frames. Some sat listless and motionles, 
with half-closed eyes, and countenances on whieh 
death seemed already to have put his seal; whi 
the wolf-like glare from the sunken eyes of other, 
gave terrible evidence of the pangs of hunger which 
gnawed them. Many of these wretched little crea. 
tures could not, as I have said, be more than from 
three to four years old; yet, though hardly able to 
speak, and left at that infantine age, alone in the 
world, to live or to die—deprived, by accident or 
famine, of all relatives, misery and want seemed to 
have sharpened their faculties to an astonishing 
degree of precocity, for you heard them squeaking 
out sounds which conveyed a petition for food.” 


Several of these unfortunate beings, but not all, 


were the wives and children of the Toorkomans§ 


who were killed at Serrakhs, when that plac’ 
was taken and sacked by the Prince Royal, it 
the year 1830. Many were the ills which the 
Serrakhees inflicted on the Persians, but linger 
ing, dreadful and indiscriminate, has been the 
retribution. An incident, connected with the 











prisoners taken at Serrakhs, is highly honourable 
to the character of the late Abbas Meerza, ani 
shows how great a loss his premature death was, 
not only to Persia but central Asia. 

“Dr. Gerrard, who was at Mushed when the pri 
soners were brought in, recognized among them 
young man, who had been the instrument of pre 
serving the liberty, if not the lives, of Capt. B 
and himself. It appears, that during the passage ai 
these gentlemen through’the Desert, from Bockha 
to Mushed, it had been deliberated in this young 
man’s tribe, whether they should be seized or pet 
mitted to pass; upon which he instantly steppe 
forward, drew his sword and said, that if the slighted 
molestation was to be offered to these persons it mus 
be after putting him to death, for that ke was pledg 
for their safety, and would redeem his pledge show 
it cost him his life. Macneil, without hesitation 
applied to the Prince Royal for the release of th 
individual, as a boon that would be very gratifying 
to his Royal Highness’s English friends, and wit 
might prove the cause of saving lives in future 
similar cases, and the Prince at once comple 
Some time afterwards Macneil saw the young 
along with Dr. Gerrard, and congratulated him 
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his escape, while applauding him for the conduct 
that had obtained it; but he was surprised to find 
the young Toorkoman by no means responded to his 
congratulations, and on inquiring the cause he re- 

*You have set me at liberty—but of what 
yalue is that to me while there remain in bonds at 
Mushed my father and mother, old people—two 


more of my father’s wives—the widow and child of | 


my brother, who was killed—and my own wife and 
chiid?—I cannot leave them, and of what use is 
liberty to me ?” This was a touching and interesting 
tale; but what hope was there that the Prince, who 
yas bitter against the Toorkomans, would listen to a 
request for the release of so many? Macneil was 
saggered, but at length resolved, at least, to mention 
the circumstance to his Royal Highness, and state 
the young man’s resolution not to abandon them. 
It is gratifying to think that his boldness was success- 
fal. The Prince, to his honour, on hearing the story, 
inquired, ‘ Has the young man any more of his rela- 
tions here ?— if so, let him name them, for every one 
he declares to belong to him shall be free—he de- 
serves it for his spirit and right feeling.’ Then, send- 
ing for the youth, he said, * Remember, my friend, it 
isthe English that have set you at liberty, not me. 
Ihave done it for their sakes—but you seem to be a 
fine trustworthy fellow; here is a rukum from me— 
if you choose to earn an honest livelihood by bring- 
ing in caravans as guide and guard, Bismillah! this 
will protect you—but mind my words, if you are 
caught chuppowing, you shall have no more mercy 
shown you than another.’ ” 


Being near the frontiers of Khorassan, Mr. | 


Fraser felt great curiosity to visit some obahs or 
villages of the Toorkomans, but found that the 
Persian authorities were by no means inclined 
toaid him in so perilous an expedition. Luckily 
he was acquainted with the officers of a division 
that had been ordered to march against one of 
the tribess and was allowed to accompany the 
amy. The disputes with the Toorkomans were 
accommodated, and, during the negotiations, 
Mr. Fraser gained an opportunity of making a 
hasty tour through some of the Toorkee en- 
campments. During his hurried visit, he could 
gain little addition to the information respecting 
these tribes communicated by Conolly, Burnes, 
and Gerrard; he was, indeed, prevented from 
extensive observation, as well by the perils of 
the road, as by their rude notions of hospitality. 
Having eaten heartily at one obah, he was de- 
tained at another, scarcely a mile distant, to 
participate in a second feast. ’ 
The mode in which the Toorkomans provide 


| lodgings for their guests is curious :— 


“In the course of half an hour, as we sat under 
our shade, we observed one of their wooden houses 
proceeding, as if self-moved, along the plain, from a 
distant cluster, and approaching to where we were. 
But as this singular phenomenon came near, we de- 
tected the twinkle of many feet beneath it, and dis- 
covered that it was our.friend the Beg, who, with 
half a dozen people, was thus bringing an old house 
upon his shoulders for our private accommodation ; 
and there they placed it, right in the middle of the 
plain, just as you would put a bell-glass over a plant 
=all tight and ready; and into it straight we walked, 
and found it a most comfortable concern. The black 
felt walls were lifted a little from the ground on all 
sides, to admit the soft breeze, and there we were at 
once pleasantly housed.” 

The Toorkomans compel their wives to per- 
form most’of the laborious tasks in the house or 
in the field, which usually, in other countries, 
fall to the share of men. Their marriage cus- 
toms are very singular, and unlike those of the 
other Mohammedan nations. 

“The Toorkomans do not shut up their women ; 
and there being no such restraint on the social inter- 
course between the sexes as in most Mussulmaun 
countries, love matches are common. A youth be- 
©mes acquainted with a girl; they are mutually 
attached, and agree to marry. But the young man 














elopes with the girl, and carries her to some neigh- 
bouring obah, where, such is the custom, there is no 
doubt of a kind reception; and there the young 
people live as man and wife for some six weeks, 
when the Reish-suffeeds, or elders of the protecting 
obah, deem it time to talk over the matter with the 
parents. Accordingly, they represent the wishes of 
the young couple, and, joined by the elders of the 
father’s obah, endeavour to reconcile him to the 
union, promising, on the part of the bridegroom, a 
handsome bashlogue, or price, for his wife. In due 
time the consent is given; on which the bride returns 
to her father’s house, where, strange to say, she is 
retained for six months or a year, and sometimes two 
years, according, as it appears, to her caprice or the 
parents’ will, having no communication with her 
husband, unless by stealth, The meaning of this 
strange separation [ never could ascertain. _ People 
said that it was allowed to the bride as time to pre- 
pare her outfit; but this they.admitted was not the 
true cause. It seems to be a period of freedom given 
to her by custom, previous to her resigning her liberty 
for ever, and lapsing into the slavish condition of a 
Toorkoman’s wife; and they do not scruple to affirm 
that it is made use of by these young ladies for the 
worst and most abandoned purposes. Afterwards, 
the marriage presents and price of the wife are inter- 
changed, and she goes finally to live with her hus- 
band.” F 

Not only do the Toorkomans professedly live 
by plunder, but, as they have no hereditary 
nobility, success in a foray is the only road to 
dignity. 

“A young fellow, pricked by ambition or the 
desire of plunder, proclaims a chuppow, or plunder- 
ing party. He ties a flag to his spear, sticks it in 
the ground before his tent, pickets his horse, all pre- 
pared on one side, and sits ready accoutred on the 
other, and calls for volunteers to join his purposed 
expedition. This being the customary preliminary 
attracts attention, and some one soon comes forward 
to inquire about it, and asks who is to be the ded/at, 
or guide; the aspirant answers, ‘Me!’ Then come 
the questions of, ‘What do you know about the 
country?’ * Who knows you as a leader?” * What 
claims have you to our confidence?’ If these in- 
quiries are answered in a satisfactory manner, he is 
sure to muster a party, according to the prospects of 
success. If these are realized, and a handsome booty 
obtained, he at once gains a name, which if he is 
fortunate enough to maintain by an exhibition of 
prudence and gallantry, he can at all times be sure 
of commanding a strong party for a chuppow, and 
thus becomes a sirddr, or leader, a title only to be 
won by valour and merit. Such sirdars, when old, 
become ak-sakdals, or elders, (white beards literally,) 
and counsellors of the tribe.” 

After leaving the Toorkomans, Mr. Fraser 
found it necessary to return to Tehran; his 
journey was long, perilous, and fatiguing; in 
consequence he was seized with a severe fever 
soon after he reached the city, but scarcely had 
he recovered, when he was once more “ in 
saddle,” to follow the English embassy to Ta- 
breez. It is not our purpose to dwell on his 
melancholy ride through the provinces of Mazen- 
deraun and Ghilaun, which tyranny and the 
cholera have joined to devastate ; a brief extract 
from the account of the once flourishing town of 
Resht, will sufficiently illustrate the state of the 
country. 

* Resht, like the rest of Gheelan, is but the ghost, 
or rather the scarcely animated skeleton of what it 
was. The first morning after my arrival, two per- 
sons, one of whom had known me of old, came to 
call. When I inquired of this person about my old 
friends, his answer was, * Ask about no one, for no 
one remains.’ ‘* Weil, but if my friends are gone, I 
want to see or hear of their relations, their descen- 
dants, sons, brothers.‘ There are none remaining 
—all are gone.’-—* But their houses,—I want to see 
my old haunts—the places where I used to sit and 
converse, when I was a guest, with the owners— 
where people were kind to me.’—* They, too, are 


not dare to breathe his wishes to the parents of | gone,—all are in ruins,—you would not know the 


his beloved, for such is not etiquette, and would be 


places; and if you think of going to walk by the 


Mented as an insult, What then does he do? He | water side as you used to do, don’t attempt it, for 
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you won’t recognize a single spot; all is waste or 
overrun with jungle.’ ” 

Mr. Fraser terminates the present portion of 
his travels with an account of his return to 
Tabreez, promising, in a future work, to describe 
his tour through the provinces of Koordistan and 
Mesopotamia, which, for the most part, were 
previously unvisited by Europeans, From an 
author so long and so favourably known to the 
public, an account of lands rich in the remains 
of remote antiquity, and not less attractive in 
their living inhabitants, the Koordish and Arab 
tribes, cannot fail to be highly interesting; but 
it will hardly surpass the volumes before us in 
lively delineations, rapid but graphic sketches, 
and the excitement of travelling over strange 
ground, with a guide equally remarkable for the 
extent of his good-humour and the depth of his 
information. 





Studies on Political Economy—{ Etudes, Sc. §e.] 
By J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Paris, 
Treuttel & Wiirtz; London, Black & Young. 

Democracy in Modern Communities. Translated 
from the French of M. Guizot. C. & H. Senior. 

Wuen Sismondi’s work was received, we had so 
recently taken occasion to speak of the author and 
his philosophy (Atheneum, Nos, 481—2), that 
we resolved to let it pass without comment. Cir- 
cumstances, however, have lately given to both 
more importance than we think either deserves, 
Those who remember our former articles, must 
have seen that the new doctrine, as it is called, 
of M. Guizot, some time since referred to in this 
paper, (see 4theneum, No. 528,) is but another 
version of Sismondi's. Guizot's brochure has, 
however, directed a good deal of attention towards 
the political philosophy of the new school :—the 
translation before us is the third already pub- 
lished in this country. It may be well, therefore, 
to revert once again to the fountain-head of these 
sophisms; and with this intention we have fallen 
back on the ‘ Studies of Political Economy.’ 

M. Sismondi’s peculiarities of reasoning and 
thinking are sufficiently well known to scientific 
readers. These, it may be remembered, we here- 
tofore attempted to trace in a certain degree to 
the circumstances of his position, circumstances 
favourable to the gentler affections, and to the 
charities of life, but predisposing to the cultivation 
of book-learning rather than of worldly experi- 
ence—of words preferably to things. Of this lat- 
ter tendency he appears to be himself insensible : 
for, in the volume before us, he complains of the 
abstract mode in which political economists are 
accustomed to treat their subject ; and he pro- 
fesses to found his own doctrines on the observed 
workings of different nations. But he does not 
the less habitually regard his facts from a point of 
view so general, that he frequently either fails in 
seeing all that they really exhibit, or, on the 
contrary, places more in his conclusions than 
the premises warrant. 

His present volume is, in some sort, a conti- 
nuation of the former work on the Constitution 
of Free Nations. M. Sismondi has, in his time, 
been an industrious writer of pamphlets, and of 
articles in scientific journals ; and he has latterly 
been pressed, by “‘ request of friends,” to collect 
and reprint these disyecta membra. In setting 
about to comply with the wish thus expressed, he 
has found the task of re-modelling and re-writing 
easier than that of correction; and, accordingly, 
has preferred reproducing his amended second 
thoughts in a series of new works,—each inde- 
pendent of the other, as concerns its especial 
subject,—but all in a mutual dependence, as re- 
spects the general suite and connexion of the 
ideas. ‘Thus, although political economy be a 


theme which touches constitutional science in 
but few points, and though his present volume, 
consequently, may be regarded as a separate and 
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a substantive production, still the genesis of its 
ideas is based upon opinions, which are equally 
at the bottom of the reasonings in its prede- 
cessor. 

The train of thought in each essay, arises in 
a feeling of mortification and disappointment 
at the actual condition of society, among the 
nations which have been governed on consti- 
tutional principles;—in an honest man’s indig- 
nation at the crimes which have been committed 


in the name of liberty,—and in a sympathizing | 
and benevolent sorrow for the sufferings of the | 


labouring classes, which the most liberal legisla- 
tures have not yet been enabled to reach, and to 
remedy. These imperfections, (inseparable, per- 
haps, from the first attempts of man in every de- 
partment,) Sismondi attributes to inherent defects 
in the theories of speculative philosophers; to 
errors of principle, rather,than of application and 
practice; and he imagines that the fortunes of 
posterity depend, not on putting nascent institu- 
tions intoa more perfect harmony with the princi- 
ples from which they flow, and with each other,— 
but on an abandonment of existing doctrines, and 
the discovery ofa totally new philosophy. Thus, in 
his former publication, he took it for granted that 
the popular principle of a representation co- 
extensive with taxation, had been proved by ex- 
perience to be a failure; and he set up in its 
place the Utopian system of a representation 
founded on intelligence, and excluding the un- 
taught multitude, which, so far as we can under- 
stand it, is the old theory of the Doctrinaire 
school, and the new one of M. Guizot. So, in 
the present work, he thinks that he has detected 
the cause of proletarian misery, which has grown 
with the growing developement of commerce, to 
the principle of free trade, which he denounces 
as mischievous and untenable; but not having 
anything at hand that he can conveniently sub- 
stitute for it, he pauses there, leaving the ques- 
tion in its most essential particular unanswered, 

From this simple and concise statement of 
the scope of these works, it must, we think, 
be evident, that a tendency to hasty genera- 
lization is M. Sismondi’s besetting sin; and 
its naturel consequence, (the holding of incom- 
patible epinions,) comes to the surface, after the 
perusal of a very few of his pages. Had M. 
Sismondi been a less ardent and impetuous 
reasoner, he would have perceived that, in his 
first work, he was only reproducing, in a new 
form, the old despotic assertions, that the masses 
are incapable of self-government, and repeating, 
in the teeth of experience, that the soi-disant 
intelligent portion of the nation is both able 
and willing to govern well for them; and he 
would have seen that he had himself refuted 
these propositions in his previous admission, that 
the unrepresented are always liable to be op- 
pressed by the represented. He would, in the 
perception of this fundamental disagreement in 
his own ideas, have gone back over his ground, 
and would probably have satisfied himself that 
he had overlooked a Jarge portion of the field of 
his inquiry, and that his experience was one con- 
tinued fallacy, from the omission of many of the 
most material facts. 

Precisely the same error has been committed 
in the volume now under discussion, which treats 
of that part of political economy relating to 
the distribution of wealth. We must, however, 
acknowledge that M. Sismondi has not taken 
alarm at trifles. It is a lamentable and an ap- 
palling truth, that, hitherto, every developement 
of social life, every improvement in the useful 
arts, and every increase in the means of en- 
joyment, have tended to the accumulation of 
wealth in fewer and larger masses, and a cor- 
responding deterioration in the condition of 
the labouring many. Painful as these truths 
are to a well-conditioned mind, we still think 





that they need not have led such a man as M. 
Sismondi in so great a hurry to distrust the doc- 
trines of his brightest contemporary economists ; 
and to cast himself into the train of those no-rea- 
soners, who run up and down the world to decry 
the Ricardos and the Malthuses, and to extol to 
the skies, as the sole sure guide in political philo- 
sophy, the golden rule of our forefathers, the rule 
of thumb. In the coarse and yulgar errors of 
these calumniators, M. Sismondi is not a parti- 
cipator; and the bare fact of his having been 
drawn into their ranks, ought to have awakened 
in his mind some doubts of the legitimacy of his 
own conclusions. 

Stricken to the heart with the continued spread 
of misery, M. Sismondi confounds the fact of 
occasional gluts in particular markets, with a 
general over-production of all things; he asserts 
(for he cannot prove) that this over-production 
is an inevitable result of free trade, and, more- 
over, that it is the cause of that growing in- 
equality of fortunes which threatens modern 
civilization with a sudden and a complete over- 
throw. Now, in all this, we see nothing but 
one uninterrupted series of misapprehensions, 
a thorough mistake in the premises, a perpetual 
iteration of the what is not for what is cause, 
ending in a cul de sac conclusion, from which 
there is no escape: and this in itself should 
be a sufficient warning of an error in some link of 
the chain of argument. We imagine that if M. 
Sismondi had written his book in England, instead 
of the solitude of a continental country town, he 
would have been compelled to acknowledge that 
the grand assumption of his syllogism was the con- 
trary of truth. So far from unlimited freedom of 
rivalry in trade having, in this country, been a 
cause of the condition of the working classes, that 
principle, we regret to say, has never been suffi- 
ciently acted upon; and the men most conversant 
with the subject attribute a great portion at least of 
our ruinous revulsions in trade to the numberless 
exceptions which still are maintained to this very 
rule. It need not, indeed, have required a jour- 
ney to London to bring to recollection the corn 
laws of England, as a standing and all-pervading 
exception to unlimited freedom of trade; and the 
author expressly admits and deplores that in- 
creasing rents are a powerful cause of the in- 
creasing inequality of European fortunes. 

There is another set of assumed facts, in which 
we think M. Sismondi considerably in error. 

We have infinite difficulty (he says) in conceiving 
a social organization different from our own, and in 
understanding an age in which we have not ourselves 
lived. The mere monuments, however, of a country 
sometimes speak a language which cannot be mis- 
taken. Those which surround me, on the spot 
where I am writing, revive the past with a force, 
that brings it home to the imagination. In Italy, 
from the most opulent town to the poorest village, 
there is scarcely a house that is not superior to the 
condition of its present inhabitants; not a house 
which is not superior to the demand of such of its 
inhabitants of our day, as are of the same class with 
those who built it; and that, too, even in the most 
prosperous districts. Genoa the superb, the city of 
palaces, was built by commerce; but count the com- 
mercial palaces of. Paris and London, and add to 
these, if you like it, those of the provinces, you will 
not find them all to equal in number those palaces 
which decorate a single city; nor discover one, that 
equals them in their imposing character of grandeur 
and magnificence. 

After taking a similar view of the secondary 
cities, and the still smaller groupings of buildings 
termed “ castelli,” the author then turns to the 
rural population, and thus continues :— 

On the cessation of feudalism, when the lord had no 
longer need of the peasant to defend him in his 
private wars, the villeins became the most oppressed 
class of the nation,—the class which alone eonducted 
the agriculture of the country. Their condition was 
not everywhere alike. In France and England, the 





number of adscripti glebe was small ; the rest pail 
to the parson his tithe, to their lord their cense, 
duty offerings, and their personal services; to the 
they rendered theirtaxesand statute labour, which took 
the great part of their clear profits ; but still the lang 
was deemed their own. * * The house they inhabite 
was theirs and their children’s ; their property wag ig 
some measure guaranteed, if not their revenues, The 
feudal lord and the tax-gatherer, it is true, carried of 
the fruits of their industry; the king's troops lived on 
them at free quarters; but we must not confound this 
political oppression with the economical. As a citi. 
zen, the peasant was unprotected ; as a labourer, he 
would not have been badly off. After having paid 
his dues, his tithe, and his just taxes, he would haye 
had enough left to maintain him in abundance ; ang 
it was only because he had a superfluity, that he was 
exposed to such occasional extortions. 

Setting aside the perpetual contradictions of 
detail in this curious extract, and lookin only 
to the general argument, we think the in- 
ference drawn is not warranted by the state 
ment. In the first place, as to the Genoese 
palaces, the Italian merchants had almost g 
monopoly of the commerce of the world ; they 
were, with the merchants of the low countries, 
the only merchants of Europe. Besides, the 
palaces prove nothing. These were the especial 
wantof the Italian climate,—the favourite lu 
of the country. To maintain that the wealth, 
comfort, ease, and luxury of the commercial 
world, are not now a hundred-fold greater than 
they were in the fifteenth century, because of 
such palaces, is to set all evidence at defiance, 
Then, as to the relative condition of the cultiva- 
tors of the earth; certainly, when population 
was thin, when inferior lands were uncultivated, 
capitals small, and rents low, the cultivator ought 
to have had a larger share of the produce, than he 
who lives when the opposite conditions prevail, 
But this has nothing to do with over-production; 
and if it had, the presumed relative opulence, (it 
must not be overlooked,) was still in fewer hands, 
and the sum of happiness much smaller. Less com 
was produced, and fewer people were fed. Will 
any one, however, believe, that even in such para- 
disiacal days, of low rents and high wages, the ex- 
actions and oppressions above enumerated would 
really have left the people with full stomachs 
and warm clothing? All history proves the 
reverse; and all the stories of the golden days of 
good Queen Bess, and Henry the Fourth’s pullet 
in the pot, are the dreams of visionaries. 

This, we believe, to be a fair average specimen 
of the loose and inconsequential style of reason- 
ing that pervades the volume, and vitiates al 
its conclusions. 

Again, M. Sismondi lauds the effect of burgher 
corporations and trades unions, in keeping down 
the number of workmen, and keeping up the 
wages of labour ; and he reasons upon that result 
as if it had not the effect of driving back upon 
agriculture the superfluous population seeking 
employment in the towns. Admitting what 
is notoriously contradicted by facts,—that it 
would make a handful of artisans rich, it 
must in the same proportion make the unskilled 
labourer poor; and, moreover, if it kept down 
production, it would keep down demand also. 
In one word, it must sacrifice the many to the 
few, and regulate all things not by their own 
eternal nature, but according to the capricious 
notions of the self-interested, respecting the 
wants of society. 

That, in a particular state of civilization, trade 
corporations for self-protection were partially use- 
ful, and even necessary, (as exclusive municipa- 
lities were for political purposes,) no one will dis- 
pute; neither do we impugn the conclusion, that 
an ignorant and unprotected race of journeymen 
and labourers must go to the wall in a single 
handed contention with capital and intelligence: 
but we hold thut the actual distresses which have 
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a . ; 
on the working classes in our own time, 
altogether on causes extrinsic to the pre- 

gat discussion. The author, for example, has 
jeelt at considerable length on the misery of the 
jish peasant, and has drawn largely from good 
gihorities; but here the inferiority of book- 
t intelligence to the knowledge obtained 
fom personal experience, becomes manifest. 
Sismondi, had he inquired for himself on the 
got, would hardly have failed to perceive that 
jish pauperism had nothing whatever to do with 
the metaphysics of political economy ; but might 
le most satisfactorily explained on principles 
holly political. In point of fact, the politico- 
gonomical phenomena of Ireland are the effects, 
wd not the causes, of the social condition of the 
masses; except, indeed, in as far as these things 
tad to form themselves into a vicious circle of 
quses and effects. Bad government (in the 
sense of the term) preceded all science in 

d. Science, when it arrived, found the 
already pauperized and destitute; 4nd 

the middle-men, the conacre rents, inferior till- 
ge, extensive grazing districts, &c. &c.—(we 
night fill a whole page with these et cetera,) are 
but necessitated consequences of a deficient 
apital, which bad government in the first in- 
stance occasioned, and which it has ever since 
tuated. This M. Sismondi should him- 
have perceived ; for in contrasting the con- 
dition of the Tuscans with the Irish, he justly 
attributes the comparative happiness of the 
former to the better nature of their territorial 
holdings. How then is it, that in Ireland, the 
niserable tenure of the farmer has nothing to do 
with the state of agriculture? Political economy 
has not, as yet, operated there, for good oe for 
wil, to any notable extent. Land has not been 


often, or largely, taken from the small tenants, 
to be better cultivated en masse, and upon scien- 


tific principles. So far from complicated machi- 
nery having supplanted human labour, the farm- 
ing instruments have generally been of the worst 
possible description ; and so far has science been 
fom’ creating an over-production, that the land 
isvery generally exhausted from ill-treatment; 
ad the country would long ago have been a de- 
ert, had its inherent powers of fertility not been 
ofthe most superior description. Science, then, 
is not ciawentiie for the misery of Ireland: on 
the contrary, it is especially in a part of the north 
of that country, where enterprise and intelligence 
have applied scientific principles, and introduced 
the most improved methods of industry, accom- 
panied by a judicious system of encouragement 
tothe honest and laborious tenant, that inisery 
ison the decline. 


In scientific investigations, the detection of an 
error is usually accompanied by the discovery of 
atruth. Had M. Sismondi, in assigning the 
nisfortunes of the poor to over-production, “ hit 
the right nail on the head,” he would at the 
same time have discovered a means of remedying 
the evil. On that subject, however, he says,— 

If I presented a remedy for the actual evils of 
weiety, criticism would abandon the considerations 
of those evils to fall foul of my panacea, and the 
question of the balance of production and consump- 
tion would remain undecided. But I may state, 
that if I could obtain from the legislature all the 
changes I desire, I would not attempt to interfere 
With the progress of production, nor retard an appli- 
tation of the sciences to the arts and the invention 
of machines; I would seek only the means of as- 
wring to the labourer the fruit of his toil, and to 
make the machine profitable to him that works it. 
Could I obtain this, I would trust to the self-interest 
of the producers for not making things for which there 
sno demand. [Need we point to what is now passing 
Inthe commercial world, as proof that there is but one 
sure method of teaching this lesson to producers, 
mmely, by forcing them to produce at their own 
pense? Trading with borrowed capital, i. e. fic- 





titious bills, is the giant cause of those partial gluts 
which are perpetually recurring in our markets ; 
while it contributes powerfully in aid of corn laws 
to enforce incessant efforts at cheap production, 
and its necessary accompaniment, low wages.] As 
long as the producer may be regarded as a single 
person, moved by a single interest, he will always 
be governed by the maxim, that it is better to be 
idle than to work for nothing ; and all the facilities 
which can be afforded him will not induce him 
to over-production. [Privileges and bounties will 
have this effect.] He will repose, he will amuse 
himself when his work is done, whether that takes 
place in twelve or in two hours. It is the contra- 
dictory interests of the several parties which concur 
in production—between the masters and their jour- 
neymen which cause the gluts in our markets. The 
masters are induced to undertake a work, not be- 
cause the consumer wants it, but because the work- 
men will consent to work at lower wages. 

The task of conciliating these opposing interests 
rests with the legislator. It is difficult doubtless, 
but less so, I think, than might be imagined. Much 
would be done if legislatures could be prevented from 
acting in a contrary direction ; if all the laws which 
impede the division of heritages, which encourage 
the accumulation of large fortunes, which hinder 
capital and land from flowing in small streams to- 
wards the actual labourer, were suppressed ; if all 
laws were repealed which protect masters in their 
combinations against those they employ, and that 
deprive these of their natural means of resistance ; 
but to enter on a detailed consideration of these laws 
or of others which might oblige the master to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of his workmen, would be 
too long and difficult a task to be attempted in this 
work, It is sufficient to say that there is the spot 
where we would seek a remedy for the evils which 
society now suffers, and with which it is threatened 
hereafter. 

What then is the consequence of this quota- 
tion? Why that the mischief is not where M. 
Sismondi has looked for it, in over-production, 
which is but an effect; that he has jumbled to- 
gether the two sciences of politics and political 
economy, which philosophers have hitherto 
wisely and profitably separated; and further, 
that those political evils which he would (in a 
parenthesis) remedy, are mainly upheld by the 
educated (?) classes, to whom he would exclu- 
sively commit the work of legislation. 

The distribution of wealth, as it concerns poli- 
tical economy, only regards the relations between 
capital and income, and the due reproduction 
and increase of the objects of human desire ; its 
relations to the liberty and happiness of the 
species are altogether dependent upon other 
principles, and another order of facts. If M. 
Sismondi would contend that a scanty population, 
moderately skilled in the arts of life, moderately 
wealthy, and moderately productive, is happier 
and more virtuous than one in which the social 
movement is more rapid and extensive, we per- 
haps might be disposed to agree with him. But 
the elements of such combinations are too vast 
to be grasped by a human arm. The successive 
developements of society escape from man’s con- 
trol; and if by the last clause of the above quoted 
passage, the author alludes to laws tending to 
arrest the commercial career, and to Spartanize 
the world, we hold that such laws would only be 
powerful in producing universal misery and pri- 
vation, and that they would not secure the end 
to which they were directed. Weagree with the 
author, that laws of exclusion and privilege, 
favouring an unnatural agglomeration of wealth, 
are the curse of society ; we hold that they can- 
not much longer be maintained; but we go 
further, and assert that these, together with the 
enormity of our taxation, our mistakes of colonial 
and international interests, our fictitious paper 
currency, and the prevalent notions of selling to 
those from whom we will not. buy, are at the 
bottom of all that is charged by M. Sismondi, 
and by a small section of a political party at 





| home, against the economists, or, as our author 


calls them, the chrematistics. Whatever there 
is of truth in this volume, (and many of M. Sis- 
mondi’s positions, as partial truths, are accu- 
rate enough,) becomes error, by being thus re- 
ferred to false causes, and being charged as 
an ultimate result of economical combinations, 
with which they are only incidentally connected. 
This it is that has induced us to extend this 
article to so disproportionate a length. It is 
vexatious to find so fine, so imaginative, and so 
benevolent a mind as M. Sismondi possesses, 
employed in strengthening the prejudices of the 
ignorant, in affording the semblance of reasons 
to a passionate and unreflecting tribe of clamour- 
raisers, and, (maugre all his aristocratical fears of 
the political predominance of brute force,) in hal- 
looing on a few anarchists to impede the march 
of good and useful reform. He is desirous to 
establish the sway of the maximum intelligence 
of nations, and yet he is appealing to the passions 
of the merest ignorance: and if, moreover, all 
his positions were as true as they are in reality 
erroneous, they would lead to no practical re- 
sult: for where could he look for a bulwark to 
protect the poor from the rich, if the uninstructed 
labouring classes were, as he desires, unrepre- 
sented, or, what comes to the same thing, inef- 
fectually represented? But further, allowing, for 
the sake of the argument, the force of his rea- 
soning, and admitting that ignorance ought to 
have no voice in legislation, it does not exclu- 
sively exist among the operative classes :—and 
the conclusion of the whole docirinaire premises 
is not to exclude, but to educate: let us, then, 
begin with education, and that, too, wherever it 
is wanted—with the highest as well as with the 
lowest. 





The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: with 

Copious Notes by E. W. Lane. 

(Third Notice.) 
We continue our extracts, assured that they 
will be welcome to our readers. 
On Meals, and the Manner of Eating. 

“The Muslim takes a light breakfast after the 
morning-prayers, and dinner after thenoon-pray ers ; or 
a single meal instead of these two, before noon. His 
principal meal is supper, which is taken after the 
prayers of sunset. A man of rank or wealth, when 
he has no guest, generally eats alone ; his children 
eat after him, or with his wife or wives. In all his 
repasts he is moderate with regard to the quantity 
which he eats, however numerous the dishes. In 
the times to which most of the tales in the present 
work relate, it appears that the dishes were some- 
times, I believe generally, placed upon a round em- 
broidered cloth spread on the floor, and sometimes 
on a tray, which was either laid on the floor or 
upon a small stand or stool. The last is the mode 
now always followed in the houses of the higher and 
middle classes of the Arabs. The table is usually 
placed upon a round cloth, spread in the middle of 
the floor, or in a corner, next two of the deewans, or 
low seats which generally extend along three sides of 
the room. It is composed of a large round tray of 
silver, or of tinned copper, or of brass, supported by 
a stool, commonly about fifteen or sixteen inches 
high, made of wood, and generally inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, tortoise-shell, &c. When there are numer- 
ous guests, two or more such tables are prepared. 
The dishes are of silver, or of tinned copper, or of 
china, Several of these are placed upon the tray ; 
and around them are disposed some round, flat cakes 
of bread, with spoons of box-wood, ebony, or other 
material, and, usually, two or three limes, cut in 
halves, to be squeezed over certain of the dishes. 
When these preparations have been made, each per- 
son who is to partake of the repast receives a napkin; 
and aservant pours water over his hands. A basin and 
ewer of either of the metals first mentioned are em- 
ployed for this purpose ; the former has a cover with 
a receptacle for a piece of soap in its centre, and with 
numerous perforations through which the water runs 
during the act of washing, so that it is not seen when 
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the basin is brought from one person to another. It 
is indispensably requisite to wash at least the right 
hand before eating, with the fingers, anything but 
dry food; and the mouth, also, is often rinsed, the 
water being taken up into it from the right hand. 
The company sit upon the floor, or upon cushions, 
or some of them on the deewan, either cross-legged, 
or with the right knee raised: they retain the nap- 
kins before mentioned ; or a long napkin, sufficient 
to surround the tray, is placed upon their knees ; and 
each person, before he begins to eat, says,‘In the 
name of God,’ or, ‘ In the name of God, the Com- 
passionate, the Merciful.’ The master of the house 
begins first: if he did not so, some persons would 
suspect that the food was poisoned, The thumb and 
two fingers of the right hand serve instead of knives 
and forks; and it is the usual custom for a person 
to help himself to a portion of the contents of a dish 
by drawing it towards the edge, or taking it from the 
edge, with a morsel of bread, which he eats with it: 
when he takes too large a portion for a single mouth- 
ful, he generally places it on his cake of bread. He 
takes from any dish that pleases him ; and sometimes 
a host hands a delicate morsel with his fingers to one 
of his guests It is not allowable to touch food with 
the left hand (as it is used for unclean purposes), 
excepting in a few cases, when both hands are re- 
quired to divide a joint. * * With respect to clean 
and unclean meats, the Muslim is subject to nearly 
the same laws as the Jew. Swine’s flesh and blood 
are especially forbidden to him ; but camel's flesh is 
allowed. The latter, however, being of a coarse na- 
ture, is never eaten when any other meat can be 
obtained, excepting by persons of the lower classes, 
and by Arabs of the desert. Of fish, almost every 
kind is eaten (excepting shell-fish), usually fried in 
oil: of game, little; partly in consequence of fre- 
quent doubt whether it have been lawfully killed. 
The diet consists, in a great measure, of vegetables, 
and includes a large variety of pastry. A very com- 
mon kind of pastry is a pancake, which is made 
very thin, and folded over several times like a nap- 
kin; it is saturated with butter, and generally sweet- 
ened with honey or sugar; as is also another com- 
mon kind, which somewhat resembles vermicelli. 

“The usual beverage at meals is water, which is 
drunk from cooling, porous, earthen bottles, or from 
cups of brass or other metal: but in the houses of 
the wealthy, sherbet is sometimes served instead of 
this, in covered glass cups, each of which contains 
about three quarters of a pint. The sherbet is com- 
posed of water made very sweet with sugar, or with 
a hard conserve of violets or roses or mulberries, &c, 
After every time that a person drinks, he says, 
* Praise be to God;’ and each person of the company 
sa\s to him, * May it benefit :’ to which he replies, 
§ May God benefit thee.’ The Arabs drink little or 
no water during a meal, but generally take a large 
draught immediately after. The repast is quickly 
finished ; and each person, as soon as he has done, 
says * Praise be to God,’ or ‘ Praise be to God, the 
Lord of creatures.’ He then washes, in the same 
manner as before, but more thoroughly ; well lather- 
ing his beard, and rinsing his mouth.” 

On Sher bets. 

“The Arabs have various kinds of sherbets, or 
sweet drinks; the most common of which is merely 
sugar and water, made very sweet. The most esteem- 
ed kind is prepared from a hard conserve of violets, 
made by pounding violet-flowers, and then boiling 
them with sugar. Other kinds are prepared from 
conserves of fruits, &c. The sherbet is served in 
covered glass cups, containing from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of an English pint; the same which 
I have described in a former note as used for wine. 
These are placed on a round tray, and covered with 
a round piece of embroidered silk, or cloth of gold; 
and on the right arm of the person who presents the 
sherbet, is hung a long napkin with a deep embroi- 
dered border of gold and coloured silks at each end, 
which is ostensibly offered for the purpose of wiping 
the lips after drinking, though the lips are seldom 
or scarcely touched with it.” 

On Hunting and Hawking. 

“ Hunting and hawking, which were common and 
favourite diversions of the Arabs, and especially of 
their kings and other great men, have now fallen 
into comparative disuse among this people. They are, 
however, still frequently practised by the Persians, 





and in a manner the same as they are generally de- 
scribed in the present work. Sir John Malcolm was 
informed that these sports were nowhere found in 
greater perfection than in the neighbourhood of Aboo 
Shahr, where he witnessed and partook of them: I 
shall, therefore, here avail myself of his observations 
on this subject. 

“The huntsmen,’ he says, ‘ proceed to a large 
plain, or rather desert, near the sea-side: they 
have hawks and greyhounds ; the former carried in 
the usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman; 
the latter led in a leash by a horseman, generally 
the same who carries the hawk. When the antelope 
is seen, they endeavour to get as near as possible ; 
but the animal, the moment it observes them, goes 
off at a rate that seems swifter than the wind: the 
horsemen are instantly at full speed, having slipped 
the dogs. If it is a single deer, they at the same 
time fly the hawks; but if a herd, they wait till the 
dogs hhve fixed on a particular antelope. The hawks, 
skimming along near the ground, soon reach the deer, 
at whose head they pounce in succession, and some- 
times with a violence that knocks it over. [They 
are commonly described as picking at the poor crea- 
ture’s eyes until they blind it.] At all events, they 
confuse the animal so much as to stop its speed in 
such a degree that the dogs can come up with it; 
and, in an instant, men, horses, dogs, and hawks, 
surround the unfortunate deer, against which their 
united efforts have been combined. The part of the 
chase that surprised me most, was the extraordinary 
combination of the hawks and the dogs, which 
throughout seemed to look to each other for aid. 
This, I was told, was the result of long and skilful 
training.—The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest 
quadruped on earth; and the rapidity of the first 
burst of the chase I have described is astonishing. 
The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and 
often is not halfso much. A fawn is an easy vic- 
tory ; the doe often runs a good chase ; and the buck 
is seldom taken. The Arabs are, indeed, afraid to 


fly their hawks at the latter, as these fine birds, in 
pouncing, frequently impale themselves on its sharp 


horns.—The hawks used in this sport are of a species 
that I have never seen in any other country. This 
breed, which is called Cherkh, is not large, but of 
great beauty and symmetry. * * 

“The novelty of these amusements interested 
me, and I was pleased, on accompanying a party to 
a village, about twenty miles from Aboo Shahr, to 
see a species of hawking peculiar, I believe, to the 
sandy plains of Persia, on which the Hobara, a noble 
species of bustard, is found on almost bare plains, 
where it has no shelter but a small shrub called 
*geetuck.” When we went in quest of them, we had 
a party of about twenty, all well mounted. Two 
kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport; the first, 
the Cherkh (the same which is flown at the ante- 
lope), attacks them on the ground, but will not follow 
them on the wing; for this reason the * Bhyree,’ a 
hawk well known in India, is flown the moment the 
Hobara rises.—As we rode along in an extended 
line, the men who carried the Cherkhs every now 
and then unhooded and held them up, that they 
might look over the plain. The first Hobara we 
found afforded us a proof of the astonishing quickness 
of sight of one of the hawks: he fluttered to be loose, 
and the man who held him gave him a whoop as he 
threw him off his hand, and set off at full speed. We 
all did the same. At first we only saw our hawk 
skimming over the plain, but soon perceived, at a 
distance of more than a mile, the beautiful speckled 
Hobara, with his head erect and wings outspread, 
running forward to meet his adversary. The Cherkh 
made several unsuccessful pounces, which were 
either evaded or repelled by the beak or wings of the 
Hobara, which at last found an opportunity of rising, 
when a Bhyree was instantly flown, and the whole 
party were again at full gallop. We had a flight of 
more than a mile, when the Hobara alighted, and 
was killed by another Cherkh, who attacked him on 
the ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. We killed 
several others, but were not always successful, having 
seen our hawks twice completely beaten, during the 
two days we followed this fine sport.’ 

“The hunting of the wild ass is another sport of 
the Persians and Arabs, but one of a more difficult 
nature. This animal is found in Syria, and in the 
Nubian deserts, as well as in Arabia and Persia. The 








more common kinds of game are gazelles, or ants 
lopes, hares, partridges, the species of grouse called 
‘ kata,’ quails, wild geese, ducks, &c. Against all of 
these, the hawk is generally employed, but assisted 
in the capture of gazelles and hares by dogs. The 
usual arms of the sportsmen, in the times to which 
the present work relates, were the bow and arrow, 
the cross-bow, the spear, the sword, and the mace, 
When the game is struck down, but not killed, by 
any weapon, its throat is immediately cut. If merely 
stunned, and then left to die, its flesh is unlawfyl 
food. Some other laws respecting the killing of game 
have been mentioned in a former note ; but one hag 
been there omitted which is worthy of remark 
though it is often disregarded; it is, that hunting ig 
allowable only for the purpose of procuring food, or 
to obtain the skin of an animal, or for the sake of 
destroying ferocious and dangerous beasts. Amuse 
ment is certainly, in general, the main object of the 
Muslim huntsman ; but he does not, with this view, 
endeavour to prolong the chase ; on the contrary, he 
strives to take the game as quickly as possible ; for 
this purpose, nets are often employed, and the hunt. 
ing party, forming what is called the circle of the 
chase (halkat es-seyd), surround the spot in which 
the game is found.” 
On the Bath. 

“The hammam, or bath, is a favourite resort of 
both men and women of all classes among the Mus. 
lims who can afford the trifling expense which it re. 
quires; and (it is said) not only of human beings, 
but also of evil genii; on which account, as well as 
on that of decency, several precepts respecting it have 
been dictated by Mohammad. It is frequented for 
the purpose of performing certain ablutions required 
by the religion, or by a regard for cleanliness, and 
for its salutary effécts, and for mere luxury. The 
following description of a public bath will convey a 
sufficient notion of those in private houses, which 
are on a smaller scale, and generally consist of only 
two or three chambers. The public bath comprises 
several apartments, with mosaic or tesselated pave. 
ments, composed of white and black marble, and 
pieces of fine red tile, and sometimes other mate 
rials. The inner apartments are covered with domes, 
having a number of small, round, glazed apertures, 
for the admission of light. The first apartment is the 
meslakh, or disrobing room, which has, in the centre, 
a fountain of cold water, and, next the walls, wide 
benches or platforms, encased with marble. These 
are furnished with mattresses and cushions for the 
higher and middle classes, and with mats for the 
poorer sort. The inner division of the building, in 
the more regularly planned baths, occupies nearly a 
square: the central and chief portion of it is the 
principal apartment, or hardrah, which generally has 
the form of a cross.” In its centre is a fountain of 
hot water, rising from a base encased with marble, 
which serves as a seat. One of the angles of the 
square is occupied by the beyt-owwal, or ante. 
chamber of the hararah : in another, is the fire, over 
which is the boiler; and each of*the other two angles 
is generally occupied by two small chambers: in one 
of these is a tank filled with warm water, which 
pours down from a spout in the dome : in the other, 
are two taps, side by side; one of hot, and the other 
of cold water, with a small trough beneath, before 
which is a seat. The inner apartments are heated 
by the steam which rises from the fountain and tanks, 
and by the contiguity of the fire ; but the beyt-owwal 
is not so hot as the hararah, being separated from it 
bya door. In cold weather, the bather undresses in 
the former, which has two or three raised seats, like 
those of the meslakh. 

“With a pair of wooden clogs to his feet, and 
having a large napkin round his loins, and generally 
a second wound round his head like a turban, a third 
over his chest, and a fourth covering his back, he 
enters the hardrah, the heat of which causes him 
immediately to perspire profusely. An attendant ol 
the bath removes from him all the napkins excepting 
the first; and proceeds to crack the joints of his 
fingers and toes, &c., and several of the vertebre 0 
the back and neck; kneads his flesh; and rubs the 
soles of his feet with a coarse earthern rasp, and his 
limbs and body with a woollen bag which covers h 
hand as a glove ; after which, the bather, if he please, 
plunges into one of the tanks. He is then thoroughly 
washed with soap and water, and fibres of the palm 
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tree, and shaved, if he wish it, in one of the small 
cumbers which contain the taps of hot and cold 
yater; and returns to the beyt-owwal. Here he 
generally reclines upon a mattress, and takes some 


‘cht refreshment, while one of the attendants rubs 
the soles of his feet, and kneads the flesh of his body 
gd limbs, previously to his resuming his dress. It 
jsacommon custom, now, to take a pipe and a cup 
ofeoffee during this period of rest. 

“The women are especially fond of the bath, and 
often have entertainments there ; taking with them 
fuits, sweetmeats, &c., and sometimes hiring female 
singers toaccompany them. An hour or more is oc- 
apied by the process of plaiting the hair, and ap- 
plying the depilatory, &c.; and, generally, an equal 
time is passed in the enjoyment of rest, or recreation, 
orrefreshment. All necessary decorum is observed 
on these occasions by most females; but women of 
the lower orders are often seen in the bath without 
my covering. Some baths are appropriated solely 
tp men; others, only to women; and others, again, 
tomen during the forenoon, and in the afternoon to 
yomen. When the bath is appropriated to women, 
anapkin, or some other piece of drapery, is suspend- 
ed over the door, to warn men from entering. 

“Before the time of Mohammad, there were no 
public baths in Arabia; and he was so prejudiced 
wgainst them, for the reasons already alluded to, that 
heat first forbade both men and women from enter- 
ing them ; afterwards, however, he permitted men to 
do so, if for the sake of cleanliness, on the condition 
of their having a cloth round the waist ; and women 
also on account of sickness, child-birth, &c., provided 
they had not convenient places for bathing in their 
houses. But, notwithstanding this license, it is held 
tobe a characteristic of a virtuous woman, not to go 
toa bath, even with her husband’s permission: for 
the Prophet said, ‘ Whatever woman enters a bath, 
the devil is with her.’” 

On the Wickedness of Women. 

“The wickedness of women isa subject upon which 
the stronger sex among the Arabs, with an affected 
feeling of superior virtue, often dwell in common 
conversation. That women are deficient in judgment 
or good sense is held as a fact not to be disputed even 
by themselves, as it rests on an assertion of the Pro- 
phet; but that they possess a superior degree of 
anning is pronounced equally certain and notorious. 
Their general depravity is pronounced to be much 
geater than that of men. ‘I stood,’ said the Pro- 
phet, ‘at the gate of Paradise: and lo, most of its 
inmates were the poor; and I stood at the gate of 
Hell; and lo, most of its inmates were women.’ In 
ilusion to women, the Khaleefeh ’Omar said, ‘ Con- 
ult them, and do the contrary of what they advise.’ 
But this is not to be done merely for the sake of 
opposing them ; nor when other advice can be had. 
‘It is desirable for a man,’ says a learned Imém, 
‘before he enters upon any important undertaking, 
toconsult ten intelligent persons among his particular 
fiends; or, if he have not more than five such 
fiends, let him consult each of them twice; or if he 
lave not more than one friend, he should consult 
him ten times, at ten different visits; if he have not 
me to consult, let him return to his wife, and consult 
her; and whatever she advises him to do, let him do 
the contrary: so shall he proceed rightly in his affair, 
md attain his object.’ A truly virtuous wife is, of 
course excepted in this rule: such a person is as 
much respected by Muslims as she is (at least, 
senting to their own account) rarely met with by 

m.” 

On the Apparel for Mourning. 

“ The wearing of mourning appears to have been a 
custom of both sexes among the Arabs in earlier 
times, for the black clothing which distinguished the 
‘Abbasee Khaleefehs and their officers was originally 
sumed in testimony of grief for the death of the 
Imam Ibraheem Ibn Mohammad. It has, however, 
teased to be worn by men, as indicating a want of 
tsignation to the decrees of Providence, and is only 
tsumed by women on the occasion of the death of 


thusband or near relation, and not for an elderly 


ferson. In the former cases they dye their shirts, 
tead-veils, face-veils, and handkerchiefs, of a blue or 
imost black colour, with indigo; and sometimes, 
vith the same dye, stain their hands and arms as 
igh as the elbows, and smear the walls of their 
tartments. They generally abstain from wearing 





any article of dress of a bright colour, leave their hair 
unbraided, and deck themselves with few or no or- 
naments. They also cease to make use of perfumes, 
kohl and henna, and often turn upside-down the 
carpets, mats, cushions, and coverings of the deewans.” 

We are only restricted by our limits, and the 
necessity of finding room for notices of other 
works, from proceeding with our extracts from 
these valuable Notes, which throw more light on 
the mystery of Arab life and manners, than per- 
haps all other works in our language. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1839. 

Following the adage,—the Forget-Me-Not, 
being eldest of this gay family, takes precedence 
in our notice. With no particular novelties 
among its literary contents, and none of its 
illustrations (save, perhaps, Mr. Jones's ‘ Siege,’ 
engraved by Davenport, and Mr. Jennings’s 
sunbright ‘ Margate,’ rendered by Mr. Allen,) 
reaching the required standard of perfection or 
prettiness, the Forget-Me-Not is, still, an attrac- 
tive volume—at once more various and more 
sprightly in the prose it contains, than other Mis- 
cellanies of greater pretension. The Rev. Dr. 
Croly is here, as usual; we know him in the 
‘Genie of Wealth,’ by his style, and accumulation 
of incident, though he does choose to sign himself 
‘Ximenes.’ Mr. Jerrold, with his pointed and 
dramatic dialogue, illustrates the ‘ Siege’ above- 
mentioned—Mrs. Lee, in her ‘ Hammer and 
Nails,’ gives us a capital deep-sea ghost story— 
Miss Lawrance details ‘ The Belle Sauvage Plot,’ 
with a humour which gives a new zest and raci- 
ness to her well-known accuracy of historical 
and antiquarian knowledge; and ‘ An Unlucky 
Traveller’ chooses to fish up from among his 
journals a chapter of romance, of which, in spite 
of the apparent unfitness of things, Margate is 
the scene. But none of these tale-tellers must 
detain us, though each or all would be weleome 
to our readers. From among the poetry, which 
is, as usual, contributed by known hands, we 
shall select two specimens, by authors whom 
there is little chance of our encountering else- 
where: leaving Mr. T. K. Hervey, Miss L n- 
don, and Mary Howitt. Our first fragment is 
of Transatlantic origin :— 

The Family Allar—a Cottage Scene. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


I saw a cradle at a cottage door, 
Where the fair mother, with her cheerful wheel, 
Carolled so sweet a song, that the young bird 
Which, timid, near the threshold sought for seeds, 
Paused on his lifted foot, and raised his head 
As if to listen. The rejoicing bees 
Nestled in throngs amid the woodbine cups, 
That o’er the lattice clustered. A clear stream 
Came leaping from its sylvan height, and poured 
Music upon the pebbles; and the winds, 
Which gently ’mid the vernal branches played 
Their idle freaks, brought showering blossoms down, 
Surfeiting earth with sweetness. 
Sad I came 
From weary commerce with the heartless world ; 
But, when I felt upon my withered cheek 
My mother Nature’s breath, and heard the tramp 
Of those gay insects at their honeyed toil, 
Shining like winged jewelry, and drank 
The healthful odour of the flowering trees 
And bright-eyed violets—but, most of all, 
When I beheld mild sl ing I 
And on that young maternal brow, the smile 
Of those affections which do purify 
And renovate the soul—I turned me back 
In gladness, and with added strength, to run 
My weary race, lifting a thankful prayer 
To Him who showed me some bright tint of Heaven, 
. Here on the earth, that I might safer walk, 
And firmer compass Sin—and surer rise 
From earth to Heaven. 
The other poem to be here extracted, has its 
origin at home :— 
To my Sister—on her Twenty-third Birth-day. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 
Thine eye is radiant still: thy silken hair 
Curls just as darkly o’er thy radiant brow ; 
Stili is thy cheek as soft, thy hand as fair, 
Thy forehead was not smoother then than now, 
And yet two years, two busy years, have past, 
Sweet sister! since I sang thy birthday last. 





































Two changeful years! since then two hoary heads 
Have from our home been pillowed in the grave, 
And we have known full many an hour that sheds 
A double darkness on life’s troubled wave, 
Friends have been cold, and fortune’s sunshine brief: 
Sister! those years have had their hours of grief. 


And, saddest far, from our own chain of love, 
One gentle sister of our hearts is taken, 
No more her fairy footsteps round us move, 
No more her smile a kindred smile doth waken ; 
She faded but as dew-drops fade—to rise, 
And paint a rainbow in the gloomy skies. 


Even so her spirit passed from earth, is yet 
Seen like a star in its ethereal light, 
And on the misty clouds of our regret, 
Riseth Hope’s bow of promise, pure and bright ; 
She hath departed for the holier sphere, 
Mourn we, but never wish that she were here. 


And I am changed, sweet sister,—even thou 
Knowest not the waves of feeling and of thought, 

That o'er my heart have passed in troubled flow, 
And channels in its wilderness have wrought— 

Suffice it that one spot unchanged I see, 

The spot whereon is fixed my love for thee. 


A love that chanaath not, save as the young 
And tender sapling, to the firm set tree; 

Fresh branches from its stem there may have sprung, 
Matured and deeper rooted it may be ; 

O that it might have power to grow and spread, 

A three-fold shield above thy precious head! 


Vain hope! thou hast a better shelter proved, 
A changeless refuge from the heavy storm, 
A shadow from the heat. He who hath loved, 
And chosen, and saved thee, will His vows perform, 
And bind thee in His sheltering mantle fast, 
And bring thee to His glorious Home at last! 


The Book of Royalty—Characteristics of British 
Palaces. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. The drawings 
by W. Perring and J. Brown. 

The binding of this Annual, usually a feature 

without the cognizance of the critic, is so gor- 

geous as not merely to call for praise, but to 
claim precedence in our three-fold commenda- 
tion of this volume. The illustrations within, 
are coloured lithographs, executed by Hullman- 
del’s new process, and so carefully finished as 
closely to approach what they are intended to 
represent—namely, coloured drawings. Messrs. 

Perring and Brown, the artists, are happier in 

their grouping and contrasts of colour, than in 

the likenesses of such historical personages as 
figure in their designs. ‘The New Beauty at the 

Court of Queen Anne’ is our foremost favourite : 

the others being ‘ King Charles the First parting 

from his Children,’ and ‘ The King’ (that is, the 
merry Monarch intent on stealing a kiss,) ‘ re- 

— Neither the traditional loveliness of 

Mary Stuart, nor the well known features of the 
Sovereign, have received their due from the 
designers; the latter Lady, however, up to this 
time, has baffled every artist. We will not say 
that Mrs. Hall's history halts in her pleasant and 
cleverly-varied illustrative tales; but it trips 
occasionally, and, at best, hangs round her,— 
like the virtues of certain ladies apologized for by 
Moore,—loosely. Her best story is the sprightly 
one of Queen Anne's reign: her worst, the tale 
wherein gentle King Jamie’s Scottish dialect is 
exhibited. Six of the subjects are illustrated in 
verse; but surely it was a little hardy—Shake- 
speare having gone before—once again to present 
in dramatic form, Queen Katharine, and the two 

Princes! 

The Amaranth.—In this splendid book, the 
literary contents, for their excellence and variety, 
are the leading attraction. Mr. Hervey numbers 
hardly one insignificant name among his contri- 
butors, and, what is more to the purpose, he has 
hardly one insignificant contribution. ‘The prose, 
—by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, Mr. 
Poole, Mary Howitt, the Author of ‘ Conti,’ and 
the Editor fhimself—is beyond our limits for ex- 
tract. Nor dare we attack Mr. Jerrold’s ‘ Pro- 
digal's Farewell,’ nor its companion dramatic 
scene, ‘The Cousins,’ by Barry Cornwall ; for 
we must steal a few pages from the poets—who 
are singing so loudly and so well as to warrant 
a notion that their spring is coming round, after 
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a long and wintry pause. First, let us take a 
passage from the Editor's own musical ‘ Bird 
of the Canaries,’ an illustration to a female 
portrait — 

Oh, fairy from the far-off main !— 

Thou little flute with golden wings! 

Thy spirit-hue and spirit-strain 

Are types of fairer things, 

And we have dearer gifts than these 
Amid the mists of northern seas! 

Bright forms that flutter in the sun, 
With voices sweet as silver bells, 

Whose tones along the spirit run, 

Like music’s very spells,— 

And open, with their own sweet art, 
Those inner chambers of the heart, 
Within whose depths was never heard 
The singing of the bird. 

And if thy wing of gold or green 

Be not to our beloved given, 

Winged thoughts, within their dark eyes seen, 
Take, oft, the soul to heaven; 

But bring it surely back, to rest, 

At eve, within an earthly nest. 

Our fairies these—while floating, free 

As thou amid thy far-off sea, 

And, like thy sisters, singing sooth, 

In the bright island of their youth! 

But years to our beloved bring 

A richer song, with riper age, 

When each is bound, with golden ring, 
Within a golden cage,— 

In whose sweet hush and holy rest, 

New sounds steal up along the breast— 
The angels playing soft and low, 

As erst in Eden—long ago !— 

Rich harmonies, till then unheard, 

Gush from our own bright human bird, 
And hues come o’er its heart, whose dyes 
Can have no fountain but the skies. 

Oh! beauty haunteth every where, 

For spirits that can see aright, 

And music fills the common air 

Of morn, and noon, and night :— 

But beauty wears no form on earth 

Like that which sitteth by the hearth ;— 
And, 'mid the music of the throng, 

They never know, who always roam, 
How sweeter far that sweetest song 

That Woman sings—at Home. 


Neither can we pass— 
The Three Marys. 
On seeing the Picture, in 1812 and 1837. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


The lifeless Son—the Mother's agony, 
O’erstrained till agony refused to feel— 

That sinner too, 1 then, dry-eyed, could see ; 
For I was hardened in my selfish weal, 

And strength and joy had strung my soul with stecl. 
I knew not then that man may live to be 

A thing of life that feels he lives in vain; 

A taper to be quenched in misery! 

Forgive me, then, Caracci! if I seek 

To look on this, thy tale of tears again ; 

For now the swift is slow—the strong is weak. 
Mother of Christ! how merciful is pain! 

But if I longer view thy tear-stained cheek, 
Heart-broken Magdalene! my heart will break ! 


Mary Howitt’s ‘Fisherman's Song’ is fresh 
and beautiful; but the name of the next lady, 
whose verse we shall quote, is, to our discontent, 
the greater rarity. 


When I was in my Prime. 
BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


I mind me of a pleasant time,— 
A season long ago,— 

The pleasantest I’ve ever known, 
Or ever now can know: 

Bees, birds, and little tinkling rills 
So merrily did chime ; 

The year was in its sweet spring-tide, 
And I—was in my prime. 
































































































































I've never heard such music since, 
From every bending spray,— 

I've never pull'd such primroses, 
Set thick on bank and brae,— 

I've never smelt such violets,— 
As, all that pleasant time, 

I found by every hawthorn root, 
When I was in my prime. 


Yon moory down, so black and bare, 
Was gorgeous, then, and gay 

With gorse and gowan, blossoming 
As none blooins now-a-day :— 

The blackbird sings but seldom now, 
Up there in the old lime, 

Where, hours, and hours, he used to sing, 
When I was in my prime. 


Such cutting winds came never then, 
To pierce one through and through; 

More softly fell the silent shower— 
More balmily the dew: 

The morning mist and evening haze— 
Unlike this cold grey rime— 

Seemed woven waves of golden air, 

When I was in my prime. 





And blackberries—so mawkish now— 
Were finely flavoured then; 

And hazel nuts! such clusters thick 
I ne'er shail pull again ;— 

Nor strawberries, blushing wild, as rich, 
As fruits of sunniest clime ;— 

How ail is altered for the worse, 
Since I was in my prime! 


We can but mention Mr. Swain’s ‘ Fairies 
and Flowers,’ James Montgomery’s ‘ Myrtle,’ 
and Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Poor Man’s Benison,’ 
being totally stopped by a welcome blow aimed 
at a popular and picturesque fallacy in the fol- 


lowing— 
Morning Meditations. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 

Let Taylor preach, upon a morning breezy, 
How well to rise while night and larks are flying— 
For my part, getting up seems not as easy 

By half as lying. 
What if the lark does carol in the sky, 
Soaring beyond the sight to find him out— 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly? 

I'm not a trout! 


Talk not to me of bees and such like hums, 
The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of time. 
To me Dan Phoebus and his car are nought, 
His steeds that paw impatiently about,— 
Let them enjoy, say 1, as horses ought, 
The first turn-out! 
Right beautiful the dewy meads appear, 
Besprinkled by the rosy-tingered giri— 
What then,—if I prefer my pillow beer 
To early pearl ? 
My stomach is not ruled by other men’s, 
And, grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 
Wherefore should master rise before the hens 
Have laid the eggs? 
Why from a comfortable pillow start, 
To see faint flushes in the east awaken,— 
A fig, say 1, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon! 
An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 
Who used to haste, the dewy grass among, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn— 
yell—he died young! 
With charwomen such early hours agree, 
And sweeps that earn betimes their bite and sup, 
But I'm no climbing boy, and need not be 
All up—all up! 
So here I'll lie, my morning calls deferring, 
Till something nearer to tire stroke of noon ;— 
A man that’s fond precociously of stirring, 
Must be a spoon! 


Mr. Praed’s charades—graceful and piquant 
enough to set all poets at work to dress up 
“ My first, my second, and my whole,”—My. 
Graham’s ‘ Fleta,’—two touching Sonnets by the 
Rev. T. Dale,—Miss Barrett's ‘Sabbath on the 
Sea,’ and Mr. Whitehead’s ‘ Death of Chatter- 
ton,’ must be left untouched, though reluctantly. 


Our last extract shall be a sprightly one. 
Reasons for Risibility. 
BY E. M. FITZGERALD. 


“ Why do you laugh so much ?”’—Query in a Bull Room. 





Sweet coz! I'm happy when I can, 
I'm merry while I may, 

For life’s at most a narrow span, 
At best a winter’s day: 

If care could make the sunbeam wear 
A brighter, warmer hue, 

The evening star shine out more fair, 
The blue sky look more blue, 

Then 1 should grow a graver man,— 
But since ’tis not the way, 

Sweet coz!—I'm happy when I can, 
And merry while I may! 


If sighs could make us sin the less, 
Perchance I were not glad,— 

If mourning were the sage’s dress, 
My garb should still be sad: 

But since the angels’ wings are white, 
And even the young saints smile,— 

Since virtue wears a brow of light, 
And vice a robe of guile,— 

Since laughter is not under ban, 
Nor goodness clad in grey,— 

Sweet coz! I'm happy whenI can, 
And merry while I may! 


I've seen a bishop dance a reel, 
And a sinner fast and pray, 
A knave at top of fortune’s wheel, 
And a good man east away! 
Wine have i seen your grave ones quaff 
Might set our fleet aflont, 
But I never heard a /ecrty laugh 
From out a villain’s throat; 






And now for the illustrations of the Amg. 
ranth. 
after a drawing by Wright, is the best of the 
figure subjects. . 
has been cleverly engraved by Mr. Lightfoot. 
but our favourites are the three landscapes 
‘The Devil’s Pool,’ by W. R. Smith, atte 
Gainsborough, too Cuyp-like a scene to beg 
so grisly a name—‘ The Dutch Fishermen,’ by 
Willmore, after Vickers—and ‘ Margate from 
the Sea,’ by the same engraver, after Chambery, 
All these are in the line manner, and most care. 
fully executed. 








And I never knew a mirthful man 
Make sad a young maid’s day,— 

So, coz! I’m happy when I can, 
And merry while I may! 


‘The Sisters’ engraved by Mr. Ad 


Mr.. Fraser’s ‘ Noonday Mea)’ 


The Diadem; a book for the Boudoir. Edited 


by Miss Louisa H. Sheridan.—In this book, as 
in the Amaranth, the editress and her friends 
are more attractive than the artists. Miss 
Sheridan has gathered round her many contr- 
butors of literary fame, among whom must be 
specified Mr. Campbell, Messrs. James and 
Horace Smith, Lady Blessington, and Allan 
Cunningham—and a few whose “ style and title” 
is their best, if not their sole, recommendation, 
Mr. Cochrane has yielded her a fragment from a 
Greek journal—her own diary, a legend told by 
Sir Walter Scott to the late Duchess of §t. 
Alban’s, and hitherto unpublished—Count Pe. 
poli, an Italian duetto, so musical in its language, 
that it hardly requires to be mated with melody. 
But the brightest gems in Miss Sheridan’s book 
are two short poems—the first, from the collec. 
tion of the late Earl of Buchan :— 


Truth at Court. 
BY PHILIP DORMER, FOURTH EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
(Written in 1761.) 
Now fie upon’t, quoth FLATTERY, 
These are sad days indeed for me; 
Scorn’d by the Man, and in the Piace 
Where least I thought to meet disgrace ! 
And yet I said the handsom'st things,— 
“Thou young, but righteous, best of kings, 
**Thou who”"—abrupt he turned away, 
And with an air which seemed to say, 
** Go, show that Gentleman the door, 
** And never let me see him more.” 


Shock'd I withdrew;—when, to enhance 
My shame, I straightway saw advance 
And take my very place forsooth, 

That strange, old-fashioned fellow, TRUTH. 
0! how it grieved my heart to see 

The difference made twixt him and me! 
J, of each sanguine hope bereav’d. 

Ile, with a gratious siniie receiv'd, 

And yet, or greatly I mistake, 

The Monareli biush’d whene’er he spake ; 
For TRUTH, tho’ in a plainer way, 

Said everything I wished to say! 


The other rarity which we shall select, is by 


a hand yet more notorious :— 


Song. 
BY WILLIAM CONGREVE, DRAMATIST. 
(Written in 1720.) 
. Falsetho’ you’ve been to me and Love, 
I ne’er can take revenge ; 
So much your wondrous beautys move, 
Tho’ I regret your change. 
In hours of bliss we often met, 
They could not always last, 
And tho’ the present I regret, 
I still am grateful for the past. 


But think not, fair (one), tho’ my breast 
A gen’rous flame has warm’d, 

You ere again could make me blest, 
Or charm as once you charm’d. 

Who may your future favours own, 
May future change forgive— 

In Love the first deceit alone 
Is what you never can retrieve! 


The illustrations to the Diadem—consisting 


of pretty and graceful female figures, in painters 
costume—have been carefully engraved, after 
drawings by Messrs. Perring and Brown, who 
seem to have stepped into the boudoir-popu- 
larity lately occupied by Mr. Parris. The design 
most to our taste, is ‘ The Captive of Tripolitza 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Heir of Selwood: or Three Epochs of a Life, by 
the authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ * Mrs. 
Amytage,’ &c. &c.—In these days, when the gene- 
nlity of novelists aim at producing their effects by a 
fdicitous style or passages of incidental description, 
ther than by construction—any story with a plot, 
js welcome as a novelty. Such is ‘The Heir of 
Selwood’,—a novel which may pair off, in merit, with 
Mrs. Trollope’s *Tremordyn Cliff,’ each having for its 
prina intenzione the unlawful means taken to secure 
the possession of a magnificent property and an an- 
cent name—each being excellent in the complication 
of the story, and sadly deficient in the solution of the 
same. Mrs. Gore, indeed, appears to have bewildered 
herself in the maze within which it was necessary 
that the fortunes of Matilda Norman (her heroine) 
should be entangled ; and in this state of bewilder- 
ment to have given her principal figure an expression 
totally different from the one intended in the first 
instance. This aforesaid Matilda is the daughter of 
a Birmingham manufacturer, whom her handsome, 
noble, irritable husband, a Catholic too, to lessen 
their chances of affectionate union, marries out of 
pique ; and in the hopes of being blest with an heir 
toSelwood. Matilda is beautiful and accomplished, 
stands out from among her family as distinct, but as 
delicate as the jessamine which flourishes, apd will 
blossom even, propped against the wall of one of her 
father’s factories. Like that flower she is feeble, 
and like the dingy stonework to which it clings, her 
kindred, uncouth and coarse though they seem, are 
necessary to her support; for in spite of her com- 
pulsory neglect of them, they gather round her with 
a touching affection whenever they perceive her 
happiness in peril ;—she, in turn, anxiously hides 
from them her disappointment in her husband. Be- 
ing childless and wholly under his influence, during 
a residence in Paris, she is led, in the hope of 
reclaiming his affection, to connive at the stratagem 
of adopting a strange infant, and passing it off as 
herown. For a time, the course of events moves 
smoothly ; the false heir, introduced with every suit- 
able precaution, proves to be a fine bold, gracious 
boy; and even Matilda learns to love him almost like 
aparent ; till the truth is revealed to her, that punish- 
ment is at hand, in the fact that she is really about 
to become a mother. Her own child is a daughter, 
whose arrival opens for her a new vein of affections— 
afterwards of jealousies—afterwards of distresses. 

hese, however, in due deference to our readers’ 
curiosity, we will not attempt to follow. Mrs. Gore 
is more earnest than usual in her descriptions, if less 
piquant in her style—though she still contrives to 
weave in personal and political allusions,—to intro- 
duce in her own clever way glimpses of Parisian and 
English society,—and to contrast the aristocracy and 
the commonalty, Altogether, in the immediate pro- 
spect of long and gloomy evenings, ‘The Heir of 
Selwood’ is a welcome visitant. 

American Noveis.—Cromwell, by the Author of 
‘The Brothers.’ 2 vols—Burton; or the Sieges, a 
Romance, by the Author of ‘ Lafitte.’ 2 vols.—Probus, 
by the Author of ‘ Letters from Palmyra.’ 2 vols.— 
These are welcome, if only as affording an idea of 
the sort of goods current in the American, market ; 
or, in more becoming language, as illustrating the 
progress of national td8te and aspiration. It would 
seem, from the novels before us, as if ‘Transatlantic 
artists were beginning to widen their field, to locate 
themselves in the “ Old Country,” among the noble 
houses and busy towns of England, or, by a yet fur- 
ther flight of fancy, among the palaces and theatres 
of ancient Rome. Though such purely imaginative 
literature is not likely to be so welcome here as tales 
of backwood life and adventure, we do not regret the 
change, inasmuch as we believe many American 
writers to possess that individual life and character 
which will give every acquisition made by them, a 
new and distinguishing feature of its own.—The first 
of these three novels, however, may be allowed to 
_ on its way with a very laconic “ God speed.” 
tsauthor’s power has lagged far behind his purpose ; 
but, then, it must be owned, that history presents few 

more intractable subjects for the poet, the playwright, 
or the novelist, than the career of the Huntingdon 
brewer's son—a character, not inconsistent, though 
full of seeming contradictions ; a stern, shrewd, com- 
prehensive man of action, living in times, rightly to 





conceive the entire spirit of which is a life’s task. 
Often as his portraiture has been attempted, it has 
never been satisfactorily drawn.—The story of* Burton’ 

turns on the siege of Quebec, but it is even inferior to 

‘Cromwell’ in execution, and in vigorous conception 

of character, and must be dismissed in a no less sum- 

mary fashion.—The third novel is a sequel to the 

* Letters from Palmyra,’ which were noticed in our 

columns some ‘time since. Except that the letter- 

writer is the same Piso, who described the glories 

and the downfall of Zenobia’s empire—that having 

become a Christian he is now married to Julia, the 

daughter of the vanquished empress—and that Isaac 

the Jew, (a happy mixture of Shylock’s subtlety and 

Sheva’s humanity,) is here also a chief agent—the 

principal personages of the story are as completely 

changed from those of the former one, as is its scene; 

which is wholly laid at Rome. The Emperor 
Aurelian is now the central figure, and his persecu- 

tion of the Christians the leading incident. Fronto, 
the bigoted, ruthless, high priest of Apollo’s temple, 
ceaselessly works on the inflexible and violent Aure- 
lian to uphold the honour of the ancient faith, by 
exterminating the disciples of the new one—and 
Varus, the smooth, epicurean prefect, in whom the 
selfishness of sensuality has begotten a like cruelty of 
spirit, meaner indeed, but all the more lasting for its 
creeping meanness,—are both well drawn. In beau- 
tiful and striking contrast to these ministers of evil, 
stand Macer, the fanatic enthusiast, once a soldier, 
and a brave one, whose appetite for martyrdom 
makes him reject all moderating counsel as the sug- 
gestions of cowardly expediency, and precipitates him 
into desperate provocations and defiances—and by 
his side Probus, no less stedfast, but a man of peace 
and calm experience ; equally willing with Macer to 
seal his covenant with his blood, but discouraging all 
violent outbreaks and testimonies volunteered on the 
part of the Christians, as fruitless,—injurious to the 
cause, and too apt to spring from the heated dreams of 
a vain-glorious ambition, instead of proceeding from 
a firm trust in the new faith, whose banner was en- 
graven with “ Peace on Earth” for a motto. Macer 
and Probus are brought to the Roman tribunal, and 
suffer death—and their sufferings are minutely re- 
gistered in Piso’s chronicle; both scenes, however, 
are too thickly sown with the horrors of the torture- 
chamber and amphitheatre, to be pleasant to dwell 
on.—This, perhaps, is enough to convey an idea to 
the reader of the manner in which the subject is 
treated. It is not easy to predict how far the Engtish 
public are likely to relish * Probus,’ or its predecessor. 
The two works have given us pleasure, as being 
calm, but not lifeless, pictures of past times; and 
Poetry forbid that we should lose our delight in these, 
however remote they be! A secondary interest, 
too, has made them welcome. They are the first 
works of their kind of American origin which we 
have encountered—the fruits of a pilgrimage not un- 
dertaken without forethought and preparation, if we 
may judge by its results. 








List of New Books.—Ellis’s History of Madagascar, 
2 vols. Svo. 25s. cl.—Heath’s Book of Beauty, royal Svo. 
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Student’s English Grammar, 12mo. 3s. cl.—-Prince’s Paral- 
lel Universal History, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Fruits of 
Observation, 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Hay’s Narrative of the 
Peninsular War, new edit. 8vo. 15s. cl.—Tidd Pratt’s Ma- 

istrates’ and Parochial Statutes in 1838, 5s. 6d, bds.— 

/illis on Urinary Diseases, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Cronin on Deaf- 
ness, 12mo. 1s. cl.—Barker’s Supplement to Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary, Svo. 8s. 6d. cl.— Knight's Symbolical 
Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, 8vo. 6s. cl.— 
Theobald’s Imprisonment for Debt Act, new edit. 12mo. 6s. 
bds.—The Chess-Player’s Hand-Book, iSmo. ls. swd.— 
Scott’s Beauties of Holiness, fc. 6s. cl.—Gauger’s South 
Australia, fc. 3s. cl.—Tbe Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, 
aye ae 8yvo. 215s. cl.— Harris's Works, 4 vols. royal 12mo. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PELL RECORDS. 


“12th May, 1627.To Andrew Pittcarne, Esq., 
master and surveyor of His Majesty's hawks, the 
sum of 200/., in part of 8001, being a yearly allow- 
ance, to wit, 2001. for the entertainment of four 
falconers for the crow hawks, at 50/. per annum the 
piece, and 6/. per annum for provision of hawks for 
His Majesty’s service and sport of all kinds, to wit, for 
the crow, for the heron, for the field, and for the brook, 
and for all other charges of that nature, payable 
quarterly during pleasure, and due for the quarter 
ended at our Lady-day last, 1627. 

“22nd May, 1627.—To the Lord Soubize, Duke 
of Frontenay and Peere of France, the sum of 1007. 
as parcel of his annuity or yearly pension of 1,2002., 
payable monthly during such time as he shall abide 
within this realm, or in His Majesty’s service, and 
for such further time afterwards as His Majesty shall 
think fit to allow the same, and due for one month, 
ended the 10th of this instant May, 1627. 

“24th May, 1633.—Unto Susanna Shurley, prin- 
cipal dry-nurse to His Majesty’s dearest son Charles 
the Prince, and his dearest daughter, the Lady Mary, 
the sum of 20/., upon her fee of 402. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly during pleasure, and due for half a 
year ended at our Lady-day last, 1633. To Mary de 
la Garde, Hellen Newberry, Ann Fountaine, Ann 
Mountney, Mary Stephens, and Anne Paine, rockers 
to His Majesty's said daughter, to each of them 151. 
upon their several fees of 50/. per annum, payable 
half-yearly during pleasure, and due for the half 
year ended at our Lady-day, 1633. 

“11th June, 1627.To Sir Peter Vanlore, Knight, 
the sum of 136/.,in part of 3,000. for the interest of 
10,000/., by him heretofore lent unto His Majesty’s 
late dear father, King James, from the 12th day of 
May, 1622, until the 24th of June, 1625, being three 
years, after the rate of 10/. per cent. for every year. 

“12th June, 1627.-To Andrew Murray, one of 
His Majesty’s posts, commanded by His Majesty to 
take his journey to the Duke of Brandenburgh, in 
Prussia, for certain deer called elks, the sum of 1002. 
for defraying the charges of his said journey, without 
account, &c. 

“ Memorandum, 18th June, 1627, containing the 
sum of 5002. to Charles Genty, embroiderer to the 
Queena, in full of 9132. 10s. in full satisfaction of all 
charges he hath undergone for certain stuffs, and em- 
broidering 15 gowns, for the said Queen, and 13 
ladies, with all other charges he hath been at in the 
late masque, without account, &c. 

* 21st June, 1627.—To Philip Burlamachi, mer- 
chant, the sum of 3232, upon account, over and 
above the sum of 6,000/. already issued for the charge 
of leavying 2,000 men in the realm of Ireland, and 
for clothing, arming, and transporting them thither 
to attend the service of His Majesty's fleet. 

“ 27th June, 1627..-To Henry Earl of Holland, 
the sum of 2,0002., in part of 5,800/. in full payment 
and satisfaction as well for a journey being in com- 
mission with the Duke of Buckingham, to the States 
of the United Provinces, from the lst of September, 
1625, to the Ist of December following, as also for 
three diamond rings, and a picture case of gold set 
with diamonds, by him given and bestowed upon 
sundry persons, according to His Majesty’s direc- 
tions in that behalf, as a bill of the particulars thereof, 
subscribed with his own hand, may appear. 

4th July, 1627.Memorandum, containing the 
sum of 4,200. to Philip Burlamachi, merchant, to 
wit, as well the sum of 2,0002. to be exchanged over 
unto Sir Dudley Carleton, Knight, His Majesty’s 
ambassador, resident with the states of the united 
provinces of the Low Countries, to be by him em- 
ployed and disbursed for the charge of transportation 
of 2,000 men from the Low Countries to Plymouth, 
to meet His Majesty’s troops, consisting, with those 
2,000 men, of the number of 10,000 land soldiers, 
whom His Majesty hath resolved to set forth for his 
special service, in lieu of which 2,000 men, His Ma- 
jesty hath given order for transporting the like num- 
ber into the Low Countries, from the town of King- 
ston-upon-Hull; as also the sum of 2,200/. to be 
likewise exchanged over unto the said Sir Dudly 
Carlton, Knight, to be by him likewise employed and 
disbursed for the charges of providing arms for the 
aforesaid 2,000 men, to wit, of 1,000 corsletts and 





1,000 muskets, the said several sums to be after. 
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wards accounted for before us and His Majesty's 
Privy Council. 

“11th July, 1627.To the Right Hon. Thomas 
Ear! of Berkshire, the sum of 133/, 6s. 8d., in part of 
20,0002.,in reward of His Majesty’s royal bounty, in 
consideration of his long and faithfull service to His 
Majesty, without account, imprest, or other charge, 
te be set upon him, his executors, administrators, or 
assigns, for the same, or any part thereof. 

* 20th July, 1627.—To Ellianor Felton, widdow, 
the sum of 501, parcel of her yearly allowance of 
100/., in full satisfaction of all manner of claims and 
demands to be made for or in respect of the service 
of her late husband, Thomas Felton, gentleman, de- 
ceased, as of His Majesty’s free gift and princely 
charity, payable quarterly during her natural life, and 
due for half a year ended at our Lady-day last, 1627. 

* 26th July, 1627._To James Pringle, Esq., one 
of His Majesty’s Esquires, the sum of 500/., for pro- 
vision of 4 horses, to be by him transported and pre- 
sented for His Majesty, to His Majesty’s dearest 
sister, the Queen of Bohemia, and other his expences 
in that service, without accompt, &c. 

“16th July, 1627._To the Right Hon. William 
Earl of Denbeigh, master of the great wardrobe, the 
sum of 402. in part of 12,000/. imprest for provisions 
made for solempnizeing the funeral of His Majesty’s 
late dear father, King James, of famous memory, de- 
ceased.”—[The expenses of James’s funeral appear 
to have been enormous. There are numberless other 
entries relating to the subject. ] 

“16th August, 1627,—To Thomas Swayne, the 
sum of 2,748/. 13s, 4d., to and for the use of Tynian 
Jacobson and his partners, of Amsterdam, in satisfac- 
tion of their goods taken out of a ship called the St. 
Andrew of Callais, and sold as perishable here in 
London, by the commissioners for prise goods, for 
the sum of 2,748/. 13s. 4d., which have since, by sen- 
tence of the Court of Admiralty, been adjudged to 
belong unto them, the same to be taken to him or 
his assigne, without account, imprest, or other charge, 
to be set upon him or them for the same, or for any 

or parcel thereof, 

“10th Oct. 1627._To Edward Waller, gentle- 
man, collector of the loan in the hundred of Odsey, 
in the county of Hartford, the sum of 4/, 11s, 6d., in 
reward for his service and expences in leavying and 
paying into the receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer, 
the sum of 183/., upon the said loan, after the rate 
of 6d. in the pound, without accompt, &c. 

“2nd April, 1628.—To Donald, Baron of Reay, 
the sum of 2001. in part of 5002, as of His Majesty’s 
free and princely gift, without account, &c. 

“ 3rd July, 1628.-Unto Phillip Burlamachi, of 
London, merchant, the sum of 20,0002, in full of 
30,000/., to be by him paid over, by bills of exchange, 
into the Low Countries and Germany, unto Sir 
William Balfour, Knight, and John Dolbere, Esq., 
or either of them, for the levying and providing cer- 
tain numbers of horse, with armes for horse and foot, 
to be brought over into this kingdom, for His Ma- 
jesty’s service, to wit, for the levying and transpor- 
tation of 1,000 horse, 15,000/. ; for 5,000 musquetts, 
5,000 corsletts, and 5,000 pikes, 10,5002, and for 
1,000 curasses, compleat, 200 corsletts, and 200 cara- 
bins, 4,500/., amounting in the whole to the sum of 
30,0002, 

“ 5th July, 1628._To James Ross, one of the 
pages of His Majesty’s bed-chamber, the sum of 3001, 
as of His Majesty's free and princely gift, in recom- 
pense of a suit which His Majesty lately bestowed 
upon him of a parcel of Spanish tobacco lately seized 
to His Majesty’s use, as being forfeited unto His 
Majesty, which suit he is contented to relinquish 
without account, &c. 

© 9th July, 1628.—To Sir Francis Vivian, Knight, 
captain of His Majesty’s castle of St. Maues, in the 
county of Cornwall, as well 153/. 6s. 8d. for the pro- 
vision of twenty field carriages mounted upon unshod 
wheels for the ordnance of the said castle, as also 
109/. 13s. 6d. for the necessary reparation of the said 
castle, imprest upon his account. 

“26th July, 1628._To Susan, Countess of Den- 
bigh, first lady of the bed-chamber to the Queen, the 
sum of 1,000/., in part of 2,000/., to be employed for 
the private use and expenses extraordinary of the 
said Queen in her present progress, as of His Ma- 
jesty’s free gift, &c, 

* Last of September, 1628.—To Sir William Park- 





hurst, Knight, warden of His Majesty’s Mint, the 
sum of 200/., by us thought necessary to be issued to 
him for the provision of angel gold for His Majesty’s 
healing, to be by him accounted for upon his annual 
accounts, 

“ 21st Oct. 1628.—Francis Jenour, one of the 
messengers of His Majesty's chamber, asketh allow- 
ance for riding in haste at the command of the Right 
Hon, the Lord Weston, Lord High Treasurer of 
England, with letters for His Majesty’s service, from 
Whitehall to Sir Francis Goodwin, at his house 
beyond Aylesbury, in the county of Buckingham, 
and there delivered the same, and from thence with 
like letters for His Majesty’s service to Mr. John 
Pymms, at his house at Brill, in the county of Bucks, 
and there delivered the same, 46s. 8d. 

“27th Oct. 1628.—To Thomas Briot, a French 
graver, the sum of 60/. imprest for the provision of 
such a proportion of silyer as shall be sufficient for 
the fabric of His Majesty’s great seal of his realm of 
Scotland. 

* 20th Nov. 1628.—To Nicholas Shrimpton, one 
of the messengers of His Majesty’s chamber, who, 
by the commandment of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Heath, Knight, His Majesty’s Attorney General, 
took into his custody and safe keeping the body of 
John Good, from the 13th day of March now last 
past until the 20th day of June then next following, 
being ninety-two days meat, drink, lodging, and 
other necessaries, besides his attendance, 202. 

“24th Dec. 1628.—To Phillipp Burlamachi, of 
London, merchant, the sum of 3,000/. imprest, for 
the satisfying of the interest due for the sum of 
58,000/., negociated upon certain of His Majesty's 
jewels in the Low Countries, in the month of February 
1625, over and above the sum of 10,200/. payable by 
former privy seal unto him for this purpose. 

“21st March, 1628._To Thomas Hooker, His 
Majesty’s tennis-court keeper, at His Majesty’s house 
of St. James, the sum of 3981. 3s. 2d., in full of 
7981. 3s. 2d., in full satisfaction for so much due unto 
him, as well for monies by him laid out for halls and 
other necessaries about the said tennis-court for His 
Majesty’s use and service, as for monies by His Ma- 
jesty lost unto him at play there, without account, &c. 

“11th May, 1629._To James Maxwell, Esq., 
one of the grooms of His Majesty’s bed-chamber, the 
sum of 700/. for a ring set with a fair large diamond, 
by him sold and delivered unto His Majesty without 
any other account, 

“12th May, 1629._To Donald Mackay, Baron 
of Reay, the sum of 300/., in full of 5002, as of His 
Majesty’s free and princely gift, without account, &c. 

“18th May, 1629._To Madam Francoise Mont- 
bodiac, nourice, and first woman of the chamber to 
the Queen, the sum of 250/., upon her annuity or 
pension of 500/. per annum, payable quarterly during 
pleasure, and due for half a year, ended at Christ- 
mas 1627, 

“ 19th May, 1629,—To Robert Hooke, of London, 
goldsmith, the sum of 500/., in part of 900/., for one 
jewel of diamonds of that value, which His Majesty 
hath received, without account, &c. 

“19th May, 1629._To George John Payblitz, 
late colonel of two several regiments, the one of 
horse, the other of foot, under Count Mansfelt, de- 
ceased, who is come hither to serve in His Majesty’s 
present wars, the sum of 500/., in part of 1,0002., as 
of His Majesty’s free gift and bounty in considera- 
tion hereof, as likewise of his many acceptable ser- 
vices performed in the wars undertaken for the Prince 
Elector Palatine. 

“19th May, 1629..To Andrew Melvill, the sum 
of 1001, as of His Majesty’s free and princely gift, 
without t, &c. in ideration he hath by an 
unhappy accident lost one of his eyes, and thereby 
received much prejudice, being utterly disabled to 
undertake such courses for his maintenance as other- 
wise he might have done. 

“ 23rd May, 1629.To the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Kelly, the sum of 400/,, in part of 10,000/., as of 
His Majesty’s free gift, without any account, &c. 

“20th July, 1629, by virtue of His Majesty’s 
letters of Privy Seal dated 15th July 1627, con- 
firmed by His Majesty’s letters patent under the 
Great Seal of England, dated the 18th of May last, 
1629.—That you deliver and pay of such His Ma- 
jesty’s treasure as remaineth in your charge, unto 
William Alcock, gentleman, administrator of the 











late Duke of Buckingham, the sum of 2,0001., in 

of 28,656. 16s., remains of the sum of 39,8351, } 
in full satisfaction of so much by his lordship dis, 
bursed for His Majesty’s service,—as namely, for the 
charge of attending His Majesty in his journey int 
Spain, when His Majesty was Prince of Wales, ang 
sundry other great expenses during His Majesty, 
being in that court, 12,9437. 16s. ; and likewise fo, 
several jewels delivered unto His Majesty when he 
was in Spain, and given by His Majesty in re 
which jewels were seen and valued by jewellers g 
the sum of 18,292/.; and also for furnishing the 
fleet, then lately set forth, the sum of 8,600/.; amount. 
ing in all to the sum aforesaid, without account, &. 
whereof paid, and to be paid bya former order, 2,000], 

“ 30th July, 1629.—Unto Ann Tien, of London, 
widow, the sum of 3,000/., for one great jewel, called 
a looking-glass, set in a fair frame of gold, with dig. 
monds, rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones, 
lately bought by His Majesty of her, without account, 

“29th Aug. 1629._Sir Robert Pye. Whereas 
His Majesty, upon a contract and agreement made 
between him and one Mr. Edward Thomas, for a 
house, and lands, and orchard, in Lambeth, is to pay 
unto the said Edward Thomas the sum of 14,000/, 
for which there is yet no privy seal passed, &c. Noy, 
forasmuch as it is His Majesty’s express pleasure that 
the same contract should be discharged, and 700), 
being the moiety to be forthwith paid, these are to 
pray and require, &c. Signed, Richard Weston, 

“27th Oct. 1629.—To John Abrahall, Esq., the 
sum of 700/.,in full of 1.4001, for surrender of a 
capital messuage in Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, 
wherein Sir George Chute, Knight, lately dwelt, and 
the small tenements adjoining thereunto, with the 
orchard and gardens belonging to the said capital 
messuage. ~ 

“30th Oct. 1629.—Unto James Herriott, His 
Majesty's jeweller, the sum of 600/., without accompt, 
&c., in full satisfaction of, and for the price of a rich 
garter set with diamonds, by him sold unto His Ma 
jesty, and sent to the King of Sweden. 

“30th Oct. 1629._To James Herriott, His Ma. 
jesty’s jeweller, the sum of 3102, without account, 
&c., in satisfaction of, and for a ring set with a large 
thick table diamond, at the price of 250/.; anda 
tablet for a picture, with His Majesty’s cipher of 
diamonds on the one side, of the value of 601, by 
him lately sold and delivered unto his Majesty. 

“5th Jan. 1629._To James Herriott, His Ma- 
jesty’s jeweller, the sum of 3502, for a jewel set with 
rich diamonds, by him sold and delivered unto His 
Majesty, and presented at the christening of Sir 
Francis Cottington his child. 

“12th Feb. 1629.—ToJohn Bonnall, keeper of His 
Majesty's gardens, &c, at Oatlands, the sum of 1001, 
being an yearly allowance for his charge in digging, 
dressing, weeding, &c. the vyne and vyneyard, the 
gardens, &c., and for feeding and keeping the silk- 
worms there, payable quarterly, and due for one 
whole year, ended at Michaelmas 1626. 

* 22nd March, 1629,—Unto Francis Walwin the 
sum of 70/., in part of 2671, for engraving, pollish- 
ing diamond boort, and divers other materials for the 
cutting and finishing of His Majesty’s arms in a 
diamond, with the letters of the name of His Ma- 
jesty’s dearest consort the Queen on each side,” 

Our few remaining extractarelate to a later period: 

“ 1636.—Edward Greene, graver, imprest for 
charges of making the great seal, and other seals for 
Ireland, over and above 200/. formerly impressed, 
110/. 14s. 74d. 

“1637.—Lord Marquis Huntley, in full satisfae- 
tion of 8,770/. 16s. 8d., for surrender of the hereditary 
offices of two sherrifships of Aberdeen and Inverness, 
in Scotland, 7,833/. 6s, 8d. 

“2nd June, 1637.—Peter Le Hue and others, for 
the charge of alterations and additions unto the scene 
for the setting forth of the new play, called ‘ The 
Royal Slave,’ 154/, 

“ 1637._Sir James Palmer, Knight, out of monies 
received from the Lowcountrymen, for licence to 
on His Majesty’s seas, to be disposed in the manu- 
facture of tapistry, erected by Sir Francis Crane, 
Knight, 5017. 12s. 2d, 

“ 3rd Aug. 1638,—Robert Anwell, for conveying of 
Will”. Prynn from Caenarvan Castle to the Isle of 
Jersey, 1067, 10s, 

“March, 1639,—Sir Job Harley and Sir John 
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Wuls, Knights, for interest of 25,000/., paid by them 

tthe King of Denmark, to redeem His Majesty’s 
jewell, 1,000/., and 200/. for transport of the 
1,2004.”° 

With the following, which clash strangely with the 

ing, and refer to later and more stirring times, 
we conclude :— 

*To Thomas Stevens, deputy-surveyor, to be issued 

account for the hanging up in Westminster Hall, 
all the colours, both of horse and foot, taken from the 
{cotch armies, now and in the year 1648, 42/. 14s, 

*To Capt. Wm. Dysher, to the use of Mr, John 
Browne, Major of the regiment of horse to the Lord 
General, by him disbursed, by order from Major 
General Lambert, for building a guard-house in 
Palace-yard, in the city of Westminster, for shelter- 
ing the horses appointed for the guard of the Parlia- 

pent, as by the carpenter's bill allowed, &c., 71/. 16s. 

*To the Right Hon. Dorothey, Countess of Lei- 
ester, upon her allowance of 3,000. per annum, for 
the maintanance and education of the Duke of Glou- 
eater and Lady Elizabeth, for 4 months, ended the 
th day of July, 1650, &c., 1,000/. 

“Paid to Capt. Anthony Mildmay, for extraordi- 
mry charges about the remove of the King’s children 
fom Penshurst, in Kent, unto Caresbrook Castle, in 
the Isle of Wight, and for repairs and accommoda- 
tions there, and charges of the Lady Elizabeth, in 
her sickness and funeral, 312/. 2s. 6d. 

«Paid unto the said Capt. Anthony Mildmay, for 
interment of the Lady Elizabeth Stewart, in the 
parish church of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, and 
toprovide mourning for her brother, and for his and 
her servants, 150/.” 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue nineteenth century is remarkable for triumphs 
of science, enterprise, and perseverance, over great 
and acknowledged difficulties, and for the solutions 
of problems, practical and theoretical, sought in vain, 
ordespaired of in former ages. To the discoveries 
ofthe North-west passage, the course of the Niger, 
the cause of Magnetism, the Mechanism of Light, 

,we have now to add another—the Parallax of 

Fixed Stars. This magnificent conquest has, we 
understand, been achieved by Professor Bessel, of 
Kénigsburg, in a series of observations of the double 
star, No. 61, in the constellation Cygnus, whose dis- 
tance he has ascertained to be 660,000 times (in 
round numbers) the radius of the Earth’s orbit, or 
(also in round numbers) 62,700,000,000,000 miles, 
The details of this important discovery have been 
communicated by him to some of his astronomical 
friends in this country, and will, no doubt, be speedily 
before the public. 

Some highly interesting facts will shortly be made 
public, the result of a series of experiments upon 
the living specimen of the electric eel (Gymnotus 
electricus), which was brought to this country 
from the Amazon a few months since. On Monday 
last, Dr. Faraday, in the presence of Professors 
Daniell, Owen, Wheatstone, and others, succeeded 
in obtaining from it the electric spark ; and one of 
the party, who had the temerity to grasp the creature 
with both hands, had his curiosity satisfied with a 
shock, which, if he were before incredulous, must 
have most effectually removed all doubts as to the 
electric properties of the animal. The electricity 
appears to be of the most intense character, being 
communicated by simply immersing the hands in the 
vessel of water containing the eel. By one shock not 
only was the needle of a galvanometer deflected, but 
chemical action and magnetic induction obtained. 
When this ichthyological rarity was first exhibited, 
at a meeting of the Zoological Society, by the gen- 
tleman who brought it over, and in whose possession 
ithad then been a considerable time, he stated that 
it ought to be kept entirely without food. J udging, 
however, from the very unceremonious manner in 
which we saw an intruder in the shape of a live 
gudgeon disposed of, we should almost be inclined to 
—- the philosophy of his recommendation. 

oon eae tell us of honours recently paid to 
Thorwaldsen in his native country ;—in particular of 
asuperb dinner given to him at Stockholm, on which 
occasion a hundred ladies were among the guests 
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at table. It is said, however, that the more genial 
climate of Italy has become so necessary to the 
veteran artist, that he must shortly return southward, 
taking Frankfort in his way, where he is to decide 
upon the site for a statue of Goethe, which he has 
been commissioned to execute. 

The first Flaherty Scholarship at University Col- 
lege, London, has been awarded to Mr. Jacob Waley, 
Jun., of Devonshire Place, Portland Place, as the 
best proficient in Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. The papers of Mr. Thomas Cubitt, another 
competitor for the Scholarship, are reported on in 
very high terms by the Examiners, who declare that, 
had he been the only candidate, they should not have 
hesitated a moment in awarding the Scholarship to 
him. The Examiners were, Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 
Professor De Morgan, and Professor Sylvester, The 
Scholarship is 50/. a-year, to be held for four years. 
The Flaherty Scholarship for 1839 will be the object 
of competition for those who excell in Classics ; and, 
in 1840, will be a second time awarded to the best 
proficient in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, have esta- 
blished a Professorship of Biblical Greek, to which 
the Rev. G. Sidney Smith, one of the Fellows, has 
been appointed, This is auxiliary to the Divinity 
School, which of late years has made rapid improve- 
ment in the Dublin College. The course now ex- 
tends through two, years, one of which is devoted to 
the critical study of the Greek Testament, and the 
proficiency of the student is tested by constant cate- 
chetical instruction and periodical examinations. 

Though not surly and cynical enough to denounce 
the present weeks as those of the ‘Annual’ plague, it 
must be confessed that these brilliant books are, in 
number, almost bewildering. Four have been ex- 
amined by us this week, and some are still left 
behind. Here, however, are the plates of ‘ The 
Keepsake,’ so much superior to those of past years, 
as to claim a separate notice. They are not merely 
designed to do duty in Mr. Heath’s pretty book, but 
also to serve as illustrations to the poems of Lord 
Byron,—the vignette for the title-page being the 

orsair’s Isle,’ exquisitely engraved by 
clyffe, after Creswick. Then comes the ‘ Lady of 
the Poet’s love’, Madame Guiccioli, drawn by 
Chalon; and,—save thatthe engraving conveys 
the impression of brown, in place of golden hair— 
a faithful likeness: it is beautifully engraved by 
Thomson, The third illustration, by Dyce—a girl 
sitting with her hands clasped on her breast—comes 
nearer, in sweetness of countenance, and simple 
breadth of management, to Sir Joshua's Children, 
than anything we have seen by a modern hand. 
Our next pause is at Mr, Bentley's ‘Shipwreck,’ 
(the Shipwreck in ‘Don Juan’), a splendid Jand- 
scape of rock and wave, and stormy sunlight, well 
engraved, as also is the next subject— W estall’s ‘Co- 
liseum’——-by Willmore. Mr. Chalon’s ‘ Reefer,’ a 
boy, with earnest eyes and wind-blown hair, looking 
out above the bellying sail, is capital: one of the 
artist's best and least-mannered things. The last 
design we shall mention is Mr. Harding’s moon-lit 
landscape of ruins—destined, we presume, to illus- 
trate the ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ or the ‘Giaour.’ Here, 
too, Willmore has done his part well ; and here we 
may take leave, once again saying that ‘The Keep- 
sake’ has not had so interesting a series of illustrations 
for some half-dozen years. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 23,—William Yarrell, Esq. in the chair.— 
Letters were read from the following Corresponding 
Members of the Society. M. Julian Desjardins, Se- 
cretary of the Natural History Society of Mauritius, 
stating that it was his intention to leave that island 
on the Ist of January next, for England, with a large 
collection of objects in Natural History, many of 
which he intended for the Society —From Col. P. 
Campbell, dated Alexandria, to the effect that he 
had not yet succeeded in gaining any further infor- 
mation respecting the possibility of procuring some 
white elephants for the menagerie in the Regent's 
Park,—From Lieut.-Col, Doherty, governor of Sierra 
Leone, stating that he was using every exertion to 
procure for the Society a male and a female chim- 
panzee, in which attempt he fully expected to be 
successful, but he feared that he should not be able 
to obtain a living specimen of the hippopotamus, from 
the superstitious dread with which the natives regard 
these animals. 

Mr. Owen concluded his treatise upon the Osteo- 
logy of the Marsupialia, the reading of which he had 
commenced at the previous meeting, His paper 
embraces the details of the entire skeleton, with a 
description of the various modifications which it 
assumes in different marsupial genera. Mr. Owen 
remarked, that when Major Mitchell first submitted 
to his inspection the fossil marsupial bones disco- 
vered by that gentleman in Australia, he was unable 
to speak with confidence upon their probable affini- 
ties; and that for his own satisfaction, and with a 
view of assisting the subsequent researches of natu. 
ralists in that portion of the globe, he had entered 
upon the examination of all the accessible skeletons 
of marsupial genera, for the purpose of drawing up 
a complete history of their comparative osteology. 

Mr. Waterhouse exhibited the skulls of several 
specimens of the genus Galeopithecus, for the purpose 
of pointing out certain osteological peculiarities, which 
he thought of material importance in determining 
their specific characters. Mr, Blyth read a paper 
*On the Dentition of the Lemurs,’ in which he en- 
deavoured to explain a supposed anomaly in their 
dental formula, by regarding that tooth to be the 
first false molar, which had hitherto been looked upon 
as the inferior canine. 

Mr. Blyth afterwards exhibited the head of a Cum- 
berland ox of most gigantic size, and of which the 
two bases of the horns measured seven feet in cir 
cumference, 
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aul 2 Bvening, THE TEMPEST; and THE FORESTERS. 
Monde ad Ber its oa THE MILLER CAND Bis MEN. 
Pend y, THE T EST ; and (in Two Acts) THEA BINET. 


Wedne-day, THE. VADY OF LYONS; and T HEE SORES TERS, 


Thursday, OTHELLO. 





* The Foresters,’ a] a lumbering and lugubrious drama 
of German origin, interspersed with some pleasing 
music by Mr, er; and a two-act farce of serious 
interest, on the old subject of jealousy, have been 
added to the entertainments at Covent Garpen; 
but notwithstanding the good acting, neither is of 
much mark or likelihood, 

Mr, Van Amburgh and his wild beasts, and Mr, 
Ducrow and his chivalry, have gone to Drury Lane, 
and form the grand attractions of a spectacle, with 
the title of ‘Charlemagne,’ which employs all the 
scene-shifters and supernumeraries to carry the accu- 
mulated ‘ properties,’ and air the contents of the 
wardrobe, The folks who come to see ‘the Lions’ 
however, seem to think the dialogue a waste of time; 
and we would recommend its abridgment,—an easy 
process, as any quantity may be excised without 
detriment to the sense. 

One of the pleasantest and most successful pro- 
ductions of the O:ympic, is a translation of a French 
vaudeville with the title of ‘ Ask no Questions.’ The 
principal charactersare an invalid of Napoleon’s Old 
Guard, and a quondam guttler of the camp, now raised 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








to the dignity of a Baroness, who accidentally meet 
after long absence; the interview being brought 
about by a love affair between the daughter of fl the 
Baroness and a foster-son of the veteran. The acting 
of Farren and Mrs. Orger is inimitable ; indeed, the 
performance is admirable throughout. The costumes 
and scenic arrangements are perfect: the interior 
of a French salle & manger, all windows and doors, 
with its cold comfortless elegance, is reality. The 
Baroness’s German pronunciation, her flaring dress 
of red, blue and yellow, and her downright manners, 
redeemed from vulgarity by good nature—and the 
veteran’s indulgent fondness for his adopted son, 
dashed with petulant impatience when the young 
fellow wounds his self-love, by inquiry about his 
relationship—could not have been better represented 
by the original French actors, and the hearty cor- 
diality infused by Mrs. Orger and Farren into the 
personations may have been wanting. The scene 
where Mrs. Orger recognizes her quondam comrade, 
when they talk over old times, and she goes through 
the manual exercise, is one of the most effective on 


the stage. 











MISCELLANEA 

Avery's Rotatory Steam-Engine.—This is an Ameri- 
can invention, lately introduced into this country. 
Mr. Hugo Reid, in his treatise on the steam-engine, 
observes that, “ if found available, it will be extremely 
valuable, from the cheapness of its first construction 
and the simplicity of its operation.” It now appears 
from the Scotsman, that several have been erected, 
and are much approved of. Mr. Hepburn, a farmer 
in East Lothian, has had one applied to his threshing 
machine, which answers admirably. Several are 
now constructing for various purposes, and Mr. Ruth- 
ven, an engineer, has made the following report of 
one set up on his own premises :—“ It is working two 
planing machines, two boring apparatus, six turning 
lathes (one of them boring cast steel bores, four and 
five feet long, the aperture being about one inch in 
diameter), two grindstones,a pump drawing water 
twenty feet from the surface, and forcing it into the 
boiler, and a tilt hammer, giving upwards of forty 
strokes per minute,—and this is done at an expense 
of from 12s. to 15s. per week for coals, working 
sometimes eighteen hours out of twenty-four without 
stopping.” 

Guacharo.—A new habitat has been found for the 
curious bird called the Guacharo (Steatornis Cari- 
pensis), and Dr. L’Herminier and M. Hautessier 
have completed its history. The latter has met with 
it in Spanish Trinidad, where it is sold under the 
name of Diablotin, and even the church allows it to 
be eaten on meagre days. The mountains which 
border the north of this island are a continuation of 
the chain of Cumana, interrupted by what are called 
the Dragon’s Mouths,—little islands torn asunder by 
the violence of the currents, and which are all hol- 
lowed into deep caverns. The north side of the chain 
is, on the contrary, cut vertically like a wall, and is 
unceasingly worn and beaten by an agitated sea. In 
the sides of these are caverns inhabited by the Gua- 
charo, all open just at the place to which the waves 
rise, and in the most exposed and dangerous to the 
fowler these birds chiefly abound. They eat the 
seeds of palm and other trees, fly abroad at night, and 
return to their caverns at the point of day. They 
lay their eggs in March and April, and at each period 
produce from two to three eggs, the size of those of 
a pigeon, white, and spotted with yellow. The nest, 
in shape, resembles the great boletus, from which 
tinder is made, and is so little hollow in the middle, 
that itis probably surrounded at the edge by a pad of 
down, when required to hold the eggs or young birds. 
It is fixed to the rock like a cornice, and lasts several 
years; it is formed by masticated and digested ma- 
terials, placed by the beak, and kneaded with the feet ; 
and, when broken, looks like a cake of sawdust, or 
tan, and burns like peat, without any decided animal 
odour. 

Cordilleras.Mr. Pentland has determined the 
position of the ancient Temple of the Sun, at Cusco: 
its latitude is 13° 30’ 55° S., and longitude 74° 24’ 30” 
W. of Paris. In 14° 33’S. latitude, Mr. Pentland 
found perpetual snow on the mountains of Vilcanota, 
which transversely unite the two chains of the east 
and west of the great Cordilleras,at a height of 15,800 
English feet. The eastern chain of the Cordilleras 





of Upper Peru, from the parallel of Sorata (15° 5’ 
8. latitude) to that of Salcantai (13° 10/), is com- 
posed of an almost uninterrupted series of snowy 
peaks, and the whole of this central chain is a com- 
pound of quartziferous porphyry, posterior to the 
transition slate and new red sandstone formation. 


At the Nevado de Guaracolta, in 14° 30’S. latitude, | 


an abundant spring, which issued from the mountain 
more than 80 yards lower than the limit of perpetual 
snow, marked + 3°, 6 of the centigrade thermo- 
meter. Mr. Pentland feels assured that, in the centre 
of the Andes, it is possible to measure an arc of the 
meridian which shall extend from 20° to 13° 20’ 8S. 
latitude. The soil is perfectly adapted to the mea- 
surement of the bases, towards each extremity of the 
arc. Mr. Pentland’s communications are dated from 
La Paz in Bolivia. 

Ancient Stone-—A stone bearing the following | & 
inscription has lately been found, “ The late Nicolas 
Flamel, formerly a writer, has left by will to this 
church, certain sums and houses, which he acquired 
and bought during his lifetime, for the performance of 
certain divine services, and distribution of money as 
yearly alms, at the Quinze Vingts, Hétel Dieu, and 
other churches of Paris.” Below this inscription a 
corpse is carved, with these two lines, 

“De terre suis venu, et en terre retourne 

L’ame rendue a toi J. LH. V, qui les péchés pardonne.” 
The Prefet de la Seine has given orders to have it 
placed on the side of the Tour Saint Jacques, oppo- 
site to the Rue des Ecrivains, for it is the monumental 
stone of Nicolas Flamel, who in thehumble profession 
of scribe, or writer, acquired a large fortune, and the 
reputation of having found the philosopher’s stone. 
He was a great benefactor to the church and the poor, 
he lived in the above-mentioned street, and died in 
1417; the stone was formerly placed on one of the 
pillars in the nave of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie. 

New Dye-plant.—In the south of Russia, numerous 
tufts of Harmala or rue of the steppes, has been 
remarked. It is called Inserlik by the Tatars, and 
its botanical name is Peganum harmala. It some- 
times covers extensive plains in the Tatar country: 
its root is strong and coriaceous, resists the plough, 
and is an invincible obstacle to cultivation. It is not 
useful for cattle, its odour being so disagreeable that 
they will not touch it, but it is likely to prove of 
immense service to the "Russians i in their maufactures. 
Attempts were formerly made to dye cloth of a red 
colour with the seeds, but it was acomplicated process, 
and has been since abandoned: M. Goebel, Professor 
of Chemistry at the University of Dorpat, having 
analyzed these seeds, has ascertained the nature of 
their colouring matter, and invented a much simpler 
method of extraction. It is superior to most of the 
ordinary substances which produce seed, serves equally 
well for silk, wool, cotton, and linen, presenting every 
shade from rose to crimson, and not being subject to 
fade. Half an ounce of the extract is sufficient for 
dying six square archines, or more than three yards, 
of a deep crimson. 

Ancient Money.—With the exception of one or two 
pieces, the money struck in Guienne by the English 
is very rare. The cabinet of the Mint in Paris 

five of gold, that of the King six, and the 
British Museum nineteen. The most ancient is a 
piece of silver with effigy of Eleonora. The sove- 
reigns whose effigies are stamped on the monies are, 
Henry 2, Richard 1, Edward 1, Edward 3, the Black 
Prince, Richard 2, Henry 4, Henry 5. 

Musical Tree.—In the neighbourhood of St. Quen- 
tin stood a remarkable tree, from whose roots dull 
sounds were frequently heard to issue. It had excited 
much surprise and alarm among the inhabitants of 
Nauroy, and the cireumjacent parishes, but the 
mystery is now unravelled. The enchanted tree is 
a very strong beech, at the summit of which two 
branches crossed each other in such a manner, that 
when the wind blew, a vibration took place, which 
resounded as far as the roots. By order of the Mayor, 
the axe has destroyed the charm, and imparted tran- 
quillity to many a troubled spirit. 

Straw.—Several experiments have proved, that 
straw, saturated with a solution of chalk or potash, 
becomes incombustible. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
In our notice of Mr. Crosse’s portrait last week, the 
—_ name ought to have been Mr. Frederick Lake, not 
ie. 
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or npwa Le-—Dugdale s Troubles of England, with Portraits and Views, 
ending | mss.—Dugdale’s Origines, with Portraits, russ.—Solwyn's Hin- 
than those 
as to afford 


doos, 4 —— en mor, extra—Rapin and Tindal's England, 5 
vols. half russ.—Rees’ Cyclopedia, 44 vols.—Encyclopwdia Me- 
tropolitana, 46 parts—Encyclopedia Britannica and Supplement 
-Stratt’s Chronicle, 2 vols.—Darcie’s Annals of a wun 
thevery rare Portrait of the Author, &c. russ.—Cooke’s V - 
wes, 8 vols. russ.—Bruce’s Travels, 5 vols.—Clarke’s Travels, 
=, «x ~~ 's Kent—Kilburne’s Kent—Collinson’ is So- 
oy andwich—Pilkington’s Painters, by 
Himetield’ s Norioll 11 vols.—Hasted’s Kent—( Marendon s 
tellion, errant. 6 vols. L.p.—Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, 4 let 
's Works, at Montague, L.Pp.—Hume and Smollett, 13vols. 

mss.—Lowndes’ Manual, 4 vols.—Schlegel’s Dramatic Litera- 

ture, 2 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine (a ye copy) 
Donovan's Insects, 8 vols.—Donovan's Birds, vols.—Bl lack- 
wood’s Magazine, 40 vols.—Retrospective Review, 16 vols.— 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, the Three Series, half russ. 
-Sharpe’s British Poets—(Euvres de Voltaire, 70 vols. tine pap. 


CURIOUS meen gee of BOOKS 
0n Music, finging, and Psalmody, Books in Black Letter—Rare 
nm Alchemy, pe tem the Cabalistic Arts, &c. 
ALSO, 
EXTREMELY FINE BOOKS and BOOKS of PRINTS; 
INCLUDING 


ASELECTION from the LIBRARY of an ARCHITECT ; 
Among which are, Musée Francois, 4 vols. superb copy in mor. 
Stuart's Athens, 4 vols.—Cameron’s Baths of the Romans— 

ms Royales de France, 3 vols.—Blondel’s Maisons de 
France, 4 vols.—Eglises Principales de l’Europe, 2 vols.—Italie 

um, 4 vols.—Voyage Pittoresque de aples et Sicilie, 5 
vols.—Rossini's Rome—Volpato's Paintings of the Vatican—Sto- 
| 's opagpentsl igi preenS Cathedrals and Antiqui- 

of G vols.—Storer’s 

Cathedrals, 4 4 — —Buck's ~t 2 9 —Lodge’ s Portraits, 4 
vols.Martin’s Milton, proofs, 2 vols. mor.: with a large Collec- 
tion of Works onthe Arts and Sciences, in their various branches 
~An Unique Collection of Casts in Sulphur, of the Whole of 
the Great —_ of England—Cases of Surgical and Philosophical 

ments, &c. 

Catalogues nearly ready. 


Actuary, 
OXXIV, 


19 previous 





y, 


io. 137, 





Also preparing for immediate Sale: 


The LAW LIBRARY of a SOLICITOR, 
Including Reports in the Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, and 
isi Prius—also Modern Books of oks of Practice, Precedents, &c. 
The VERY SELECT SCT MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY 


Of a Barrister of the Inner Temple, deceased. 


hich have 
tions. 

S. 8VO. 36s. 
elaborate 


ties, each 
ere it 


THE SECOND-HAND PORTION OF 
The STOCK of a COUNTRY BOOKSELLER, 


Comprising Works on Theology, History, Classical and General 
Literature, School Books, Small Stoc! 1'Stock of Stationery, &e. 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of NOVELS, &c. 

Being a Selection from the Stock of a highly respectable Pub- 

inz Firm, consisting of the Works of all the Standard Authors 

of Fiction and Romance; together with a Collection of Modern 
forks in History, Biography, Voyas Voyages and Travels. 


y. 


ice of our 





cloth. 


COLLECTION of N of ENGRAVINGS, 
INCLUDING 
The Selected Property of the late MR. JOHN BARROW, 
(By Order of the Executor,) 
Consisting of several Portfolios of Modern Engravings—nu- 


. h. 
clot! 
s of useful 





coloured—Prints framed and 


merous Prints, fine pet~ 
Library of Books, and Books of 


Copperplates—a grt 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS in QUIRES and BOARDS; 


Comprising large Quantities and Remainders of Robinson’ ~ 
Mickleham Church—Britton and Brayley’s Palatial Edifices of 
Westminster — Hervey’s ern Sculpture — Montgomery's 
Poems, 18mo.—Maunder's Little Lexicon—Little Gazetteer— 
Little Linguist—Little Classic ; with a Variety of Modern Popu- 
lar Publications. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
Of a GENTLEMAN removing into the Country. 


> ° 
The ENTIRE STOCK in TRADE 
Of a respectable Bookselling Firm, in consequence of a 
Dissolution of Partnership ; 

Comprising a valuable Collection of Books in Quires, Boards, 

and Bound— ks in Foreign Literature—several Portfolios of 
Engravings—a select Stock of ationers—Anstense Casts and 
peeomeetons: together with a of 





* ‘Valuations made of Libraries, or Collections of Books and 
Literary Property intended for Sale by Public Auction, or by 
Private Contract. 

22, Fleet-street. 





Under the Superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 
This day is published, in 4to., 21s. elegantly hound; orcoloured 
2s. 


in imitation of the =o 2. 
EA UT Y’S STUME; 
Containing Twelve aE. hah do of FEMALE 
Ficures, in the Costume of various Times and Nations, after 
Designs by — Artists; with descriptive Letterpress by 


e: 
Leiteh Ritchie, Es 
SECOND SERIES. 
London: Longman, Orme. & Co. 


Under the Superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 
This day is published. | - sup.-royal 8vo., 21s. elegantly bound; 
India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 
HE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

‘rhe Engravings consist uy yh of richly-executed Portraits, 
after Paintings 2 he andseer, Bostock, Laene, and 
Ross, of English bility and Persons of Fashion, viz. 

Dughess of Sutherland M aberly 
Viscountess Mahon Mrs. Mountjoy Martyn 
Viscountess Vallétort The Viscountess Fitzharris 
Viscountess Powerscourt Mrs. Verschoyle 
Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope Miss Ellen a Purves 
Lady Fanny Cowper Miss Cockayne 
London: Longman, Orme, & ft o. 
8, New Burlington- -street, Oct. 26. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
A WINTER’S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM CON- 
STANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN, 
Through various Parts of PERSIA, KHORASAN, ” and a RESI- 
DENCE in TEHRAN 
By JAMES BAILLIE F RASER: Eee. 
maa Y f* The Kuzzilbash,’ 
. e oe ey 


TYLER'S ap be OF HENRY THE FIFTH. 
In 2 vols, -- sv Plates. 


ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS IN’ THE THREE GREAT 
EMPIRES OF AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 
2 vols. 8vo. a Plates. 











SIR wise KNIGHTON’S sees AND 
ORRESPON DENCE ; 
Including Pps never before sewvbed, from 


George IV. Lord Brougham 
Sir W alter Scott Sir David Wilkie 
ord Eldon ‘The Royal Dukes 
George Colman Lord Live: 
William IV. Sir Robert Peel 


The Princesses Sir Thos. Lawrence, &c. 
And the DIARY kept by GEORGE IV. during HIS VISIT TO 
IRELAND. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Autograph 
Letter of George IV. 

v. 

LORD LONDONDERRY’S TOUR TO 
THE NORTHERN COURTS OF EUROPE in 1836-7. 


2 vols. 8vo. with — Engravings. 


THE HISTORY OF THE. REIGN OF accel 
AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN 
By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Vit. 
RAIKES’S VISIT TO THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Also, nearly ready, 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 
Including his Corres PMA RLY na an AC 3COUNT of his 


Written by HIMSELF. 
2 vols. 8vo. with — illustrations. 


BISHOP GOODMAN’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AND KING JAMES 1. 
Being the History of his Own Time. 

With numerous Latter oft +. most Eminent Personages of 

ese 

The whole now frst published t from the Originals. 
ted by J. 8. VER, Esq. 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &e. 
I. 
MAXWELL’S WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

Complete in 1 vol. Rwy = Svo. with Eiastentions, price only 

hillings, forming th 
FIRST VOLUME ot BENTLEY ‘s S1ANDARD LIBRARY. 


THIERS’S CELEBRATED HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTIO es 

In Monthly Volumes, price Ten Sbilli 
with Forty-one Engravings of the most Srereqrdinary scenes, 
and _ortraits of the Principal Characters of that eventful 


helliched 





period (to be completed in Five Volumes) ; vale Ng appear 
with the Magazines at the end of the present m 
ng 





Richard Bentle ew Burlin; 
Publisher in Ordin 


ary to Her Majesty. 


[HE CLASS SINGING. BOOK, for Schools and 
Fusniijess Bnrd Canons, Tunes, and Enorelees for Practice. 
: John W. Parker, West Stran — 
his ae is published, price 1s. 6d. clot 
HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH’ PUNC- 
TUATION, preceded by Brief Explanations of the Parts 


of Speech. 
By GEORGE SMALLFIELD. 
Smallfield & Son. 69, Newgate-street. 
This ny) is —s printed uniformly with the — Edition 
ron’s Poems, in One Volume, royal 8vo. 


HE "LIFE ee WORKS of 
Including his LETTERS * and JOURNALS, with NOTICES of 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albe marle-srect. 
his day is publi ished, 8vo. 
ORRESPONDE NCE of WILLI [AM PI TT, 
FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM 
Kdited by the Enouptors or Oe Son, Swing Earl of Chatham. 
ess, V 
The Work will be completed in 4 Vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 8 8vo. i 2 I aapane showing the Acqui- 
sitions of Ru 


ROGRESS and PRESENT POSITION of 
RUSSIA in the EAST. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, with Portraits, &c. 
ols. post 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


Li of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


By his SONS. 
John Murray, Atbemarteatreet. 
ow ready, 3 vols. 
RT and ARTISTS in ENGLAND: being 
Letters written during a Season in London, and Visits to 
the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry ip n the Country; with 
sqciptions Fe toy Ly and Private Collections of Works of Art, 
SS) uety, 
saeaisie ¥ SS G..F, WAAGEN, 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Albemarle-street, October, 1833. 
NEW BOOKS, 
Nearly ready for publication by Mr. Murray. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OP 
HE GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 


To be completed in Four Volumes. 











one 




















8vo0. 


Il. 
MR. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Vols. II. 111. and 1V. 8vo, Completing the Work. 


Ill. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE PEACE OF ey ae THE PEACE OF 


Vol. Ill. and last. 


Iv. 
DEER STALKING IN THE pounsy OF ATHOLL. 


y WILLIAM SCROPE, 
Illustrated by the ite of Edwin and Charles Landseer. 


toyal svo. 


8vo. 


v. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN THE 
HIMALAYAN PROVINCE OF HINDOSTAN, 
Plates and — 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCH. 
By W. E. aa Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF GEORGE LORD ANSON, 


The C1IRCUMNAVIGATOR OF THE GLOBE. 
SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. 


Uniform with the *Lirg or Lorp Howe.’ 8vo. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON'S WATERLOO 
DESPATCHES. 
Forming the Twelfth wi Last Volume of ‘ The WeLLincTon 
SPATCHES.’ 8¥ 
John or. Albemarle-street. 


3, Great Marlborough-street, October 


M® COLBURN'S | tel “PUBLICATIONS, 





GURNEY “MARRIED. 
Being the Continuation and {Completion of* “pened Gurney.’ 


Author of * Sayings _ Doings,’ &c. “a 3 vols. 


CROTCHETS ‘IN THE AIR; 

Or, an (Un-)scientific Account of a ae Trip. In a familiar 
tter to a Frien 

By JOHN POOLE, Esq. — of* ‘Saul Pry,’ &c. 


ELLA; or, THE EMPEROR'S SON. 
By the Hon. Mrs. LAMBERT. 3 vols. 
Iv. 

THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
lllustrated in a Series of Letters between the most distinguished 
Men of the Time. Now First Published from che Originals. 

Edited by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.1 
Professor of History in the London Uniecrstty, &c, 
With an Introductory Essay on the Protector’s Keign. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


8vo. 


Vv. 
HEI OF SELWOOD; 
Or, THR fe Fpoces OF A LIFE. 


y Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of ‘ Mothers and coal *Stokeshill Place,’ &c. 


THE 


JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. 
By, Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborougb-street. 









a 


THE ATHENAUM. 





HE - ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
blication well M saat your having.” —Wilberforce’s 

Letter to Pin, Life, vol. iii. p. 1 
Mier SECOND: HAND BOOK AD- 


VERTIZER for November, can be had, on gopileation, 

TIS. watens also appenr in 2 ‘art of the 
ii 
404, Oxford. street. 





Mentaly 








I ev 12mo. (sold separately). price 5s. each, i 
HE VILLAGE PREACHER, a Collection ‘of 
Short, Plain SERMONS ; partly original, partly selected, 
and adapted to Villa A e+ tion 
CLERGY N of the C HURCH of ENGLAND. 
me. i. printed ford G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and | Fone ode GAY Pall Mall 
Just published, price 1s. 
ATIONAL EDUC ATION on a on a CHRISTIAN 
BASIS: . Lotte to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. M.P. &c. & 
By “ony Rev. G. A. JACOB, M.A. 
(Lat e Scholar's and Tutor of Worcester Collese. Oxford,) 
Head Master of the Grammar School of King Edward VI., 


Doon : published by J. G. G. & E. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 








—< VOLUME OF eunmens | BY THE BISHOP OF 
CALCUT 
ERMONS DELIVERED IN INDIA during 


t the Course By the Prima: M leitetion. 
DANIEL LSON, D.D. 
Bishop ve alcutta, aon Metropolitan. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth boards, price 12s 
* Eloquent, y Aa. thinking, and gooey applying the truths 
of Scripture to the human heart.”"—Church of ages nd Quarterly. 
ohn Hatchard & ‘Son, 187. Pice adilly. 


This. Tv is ener cr. 8vo. cloth boards, price 10s, 6d. 
mM? ES to the STUDY of BIBLICAL 
Lr TERATU Unt, is, ina mn Contes of. Leeginctory Lectures. 
Author of ‘ crit xl Evsmination of Selamy' 's Translation of 
he Bible,’ in the Quarterly Rev Cc. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Lately published, , 
ERMONS preached at the British Episcopal 
b Charch, Rotterdam 
By the Rev, C. R. MUSTON, A.M. 
Authos or Recognition in the World to Come.’ 
nt vol. 8vo. cloth boards, price ! 
“ This is a oieania of well-written, serious . ae by an 
able man."’—Brit sh Magazine. 
“ The discourses are in all respects excellent.” — peengetieal. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly 


WORKS CONSOLATORY ON LOSS OF FRIENDS, 


A TRIBUTE ot SYMPATHY addressed to 
MOURNERS. WILLIAM NEWNHAM, Esq. The 
8th edition, 12mo. ay A eee, an 5s. 











Christian Sympathy ; a Collection of Letters ad- 
dressed to Mourners. The 4th some, 32mo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


The Mourner’s Solace; a Devotional Anthology. 
By the Author of the * Solace =e Invalid.” 12mo. cloth, 4s. ‘Gd. 


Sermons and Extracts consolatory on the Loss of 
Friends, Selected from the Works of the most eminent Divines. 
3rd edition, Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

London: John Hatchard & Son, 187. Piccadilly. 


OMMON PRAYER-BOOK and LESSONS, 
as arranged by the Hon. Miss GRI eeTOR, and dedicated 
by permission to her MAJESTY the QUEE 
he peculiar advantages of this aeeiaaecet consists in havin 
the entire Morning and Evening nb including the first an 
second Lessons, printed in a large, clear type, in a portable 
volume. One forthe Morning, and another for the Evening, 
pe ice in extra morocco, *- ; in plain morocco, 30s.; and in calf 
i 


nding, — _ aS 5. 
ALL POCKET EDITION, 
in which the yet and Evening Service, with the Lemons, § is 
included in a volume the size of a small Common Prayer-B ook. 
Price in extra morocco, 24s.; in plain morocco. 21s. ; and in calf 
binding, with gilt edges, 16s 
London : J. Hatehard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, with Plates, l4s. 
NTERMARRIAGE; or, the Mode in which and 
the Causes why Beauty, Health, and Intellect result from 
certain Unions, and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity from 
others, demonstrated by Delineations of the Structure and 
Forms, and Descriptions of the Functions and Capacities, which 
each Parent, in every pair, bestows on Children, in conformity 
with certain natural "Laws, ani an Account of corresponding 
Effects in the Breeding of ‘Animals. Pilustrated & Drawings of 
Parents and Progeny, By ALEXANT LKER 
On the subjects of the Work are inserted As last - oe 
of the late Andrew Knight, Esq. F.R.S., Dr. Birkbeck, and other 
scientitic and literary men, having been for that purpose com- 
municated tothe Author, 
London : John Churchill, 16, Prince’s-street, Soho. 


MESSILON 1838, 1 & 2 VICT. complete, 
The DEBATES in both "HOUSES of PARLIAMENT from 
Jan. 16to Aug. 16, with Index to the entire Session, bein Vols. ’ 
to XLIV. of HIANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 
Reign of Georce III., from 1803 to 1820, 41 vols. 
Entire Reign of Geonce IV. ; 25 vols. 
Entire Reign of WiLLiaM IV., 28 ee 
Reign of Victoria, to Au 
Sets of the above, andof te Aue, a fe State TRIALS, neatly 
bound, at reduced prices, 
22, Paternoster-row. 
A MOST ELEGANT PRESENT. 
On extra vellum paper, in one thick volume, 8vo. with Forty- 
e 


three highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from the burins of 
the poe rate Engravers, after ofene —— and Drawings 


the most onttuent Artists, price 1/. 
rit MODERN POETS and ARTISTS of 














REAT BRITAIN. 
(Being the The Series of the Book of Gems.) 
Edited by S. C, HALL. 


With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 
“Tt = eve to most purchasers as much poetry as they desire 
of, me modern minor poets.”’— Spectator. 
The engravings are really admirable.” — Frami 
* A more L egent and useful * _present Book’, can an hardly be 
imagined.” i ed Service Journ 


ittaker & Co, “ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, by East & Co. 319, Regent-street, price 1s. 
A TRACT, ENTITLED 
A FACT in the NATURAL HISTORY of 
Which is By JOHN Gs ARDRER, Surgeon, esneie 
— new and important idea on Infantile 





eases and Mor- 








On the Ist of N +: will be published Part 5., price 2¢., of 
the French Translation of t 
ALES OF ONE THOUSAND AND ONE 
NIGHTS—LES_ MILLE ET UNE NUITS CONTES 
ARABES. With 2,000 iieatontigne, after inal Drawings by 
German and French To be continued Monthly, and 
completed in 20 Parts. Also. 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, with 800 Engravings. 
Parts 17 & 18. Price 2s. 6d. e 
And Gil Blas of Santillane, (2nd edition). No. 19. 


Price 
Come: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 


Just published, 
un - NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRU- 
DS. By J. SHOBERL, with pupsevens Mastuatiens ty 
= “LANDSEEL. New edition, two vols. in one. 5s. half-boun 


"Tittle Lessons for Little Learners. By Mrs. Bar 
well. 4th edition, with new Engravings. 3s. 6d. in cloth, 16mo. 
Easy Lessons, or Leading Strings to Knowledge. 
New edition, with 16 Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth, 16mo. 
Little Reader, or Progressive Step to Knowledge. 
a8 cfition with Engravings. 2¢. 6d. cloth, 16mo. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








e ls., with the en ‘ 
HE SUNBEAM. Part ., contains more 
than Sixty Articles by eminent Writers, including The 
Treasure-seeker. an Original Romance of great Power—The 
Slipper Bath, by the Monthly Nurse—Stray Chapters, by a Silent 
Man—Essays on the Stage, and the Prometheus of Aschylus— 
Portraits of Players, Mr. Vandenhoff and Covent Garden 
Theatre—Reviews on entirely New Principles—Editorial Re- 
marks on important Literary and Scientific Topics—Poetry— 
Aphorisms—Anecdotes—Reports of Social Presress-Ehetehes of 
Character—Three Songs with Music, and a Waltz. 
J. W. Southgate, Circulating Yt, I64, Strand. 





In the press, and speedily will be published, in post 8vo. 
YHE two coneluding Volumes of the Inu USTRATED 
Epition of 
PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY ; : 
ng, 
A Treatise on Instinct, in oor oo 
2 Superimonts and Demonstrations on the Structure of the Cells 


3. A Dissertation on the Origin of Evi 

4. Notes and Remarks on various L. -% of Theol 

5. An Analytical Account of Cuyier's Researches on Fossil 
Osteology, with its application to Natural Theology. 

6. An Account of other subsequent W ritings | on this subject. 

7. = Analytical Ac noes ys Sir 1. Newton’s ‘ Principia.’ 

8. An Analytical Account of La Place’s * pitcens me Céleste.’ 

By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. F.R. ember of the 

{ational Institute of Fra: 
Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ledignte-street. 


S., — 


London: 





Published this day, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. 
OLITICAL DISCOURSES 
By GEORGE RAMSAY, B.M. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

Sub‘ects of the Discourses. 

1. On What is pGovcnnmnens Founded? 

2. On Civil Libe 

3. On Vote by Bal ot. 

4. On Equality and Inequality. 

5. On the Central and Local Systems. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 
An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 8vo. 12s. 


A Disquisition on Government, 12mo, 4s. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 





YMNS pa FIRESIDE VERSE, 
By MARY HOW 
ae t to“ Birds and Flovgs: 


Also, in the Seay cone Edition, price 6s. 
_ Birds and Flowers. and other Country Things 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 


GREATEST LITERARY NOVELTY OF THE muy 
On Saturday, Nov. 3, will appear, to be continued Weekly, 
N?; I. of the PICTORIAL MIRROR, 


T with Engravings,—fi 
choicest and most Yaterentinn epitome of Tetra ted Lista 


ever 
+ A, Pon. 


On Nov. 1, in fep. 8vo. with Vignette, price 6s. cloth, 


Lim &: of EMINENT BRITISH STATES. 


MEN 
By ony ‘FORSTER. Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Forming Vol. 108 of the Casinet CycLopazpia,. 
Vol. 107, Professor De Morgan’s Essay on Py. 
babilities, was published Oct. 1 
London: Coapman, Came, & Co.; and John Taylor, 


wel ee Se of the Cabinet Cyclopedia may 
J blished (quit lete), in 2 vols 18 
acing Cguite complete). tn 2 role, Zora! Pro. cloth Ma 
FLucen: S GERMAN and ENGLI§g 
DICTIONARY. 
D. Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, on Fleet-street. 
Also, just im 
Gotha Almenec, 1839, ether | in French or Ger. 
man, price 4s 


Deutsche v iertel Jahrs Schrift. Part 4, price 7s, 


PROSE, POETRY, AND PAINTING, 
This day is — printed on imperial quarto 
= ly bound, and illustrated by mon, & 
a FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Price 11. lls. 6d.; or with Proof Sepin of the Plates on 


"India paper, price 2/. 
H AMA A N T &,; 
A MISCELLANY of ORIGINAL PROSE and VERSE 
contributed by some of the most Distinguished Poets and 
writers of the day, gee, by T. K, HERVEY, 


malted 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill, 
THE nowt roe A 8S ALMANAC, 
Now oa price Half-a-Crown, 
With Fourteen Superb Illustrations on Steel, *and Ninety-six 
Pages of Letterpress, 


HE ORACLE OF RURAL LIFE; 


AN ALMANAC 
For Country Gentlemen, on. Spree amon, Fe vezmese, Gostieeay 


The Literary portion on otitis Work has ll chiefly supplied by 
NimRrop, assisted by the late Editor of the ‘ Farmer's Jovn- 
NAL,’ and the Author of the ‘OAKLeicu SHootine Coor, and 
neither expense nor trouble has been spared to render this ite 

book a perfect manual for all persons engaged in ru 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. Cornhill. 








ci 
Cla rk, 17, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; 
rester, 310, Strand: and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

















In foolscap 8vo. pr 


RANSLATIONS from the LYRIC POETS 
of GERMANY;; with brief Notices of the Authors. 
by JOHN MACRAY. 


Oxford: J. H. Parker, London: Black & Armstrong, Tavi- 
stock-street. 

“ This miscellany has many pieces of much excellence. The 
translator has entered on his work with much taste, a con: 
able share of poetic talent, and a perfect knowledge of the lan 
guage. '—Polyglot Magazine, September. 

The present volume of Translations from the German are 
full of grace and feeling... ey likewise, in a great many cases, 
exbibit a high degree of polish, and have been chosen with judg- 

ment.. --We a recommend Som to all lovers of e 





Just published, by Meuisten, - Stowemas, 65, Potemeenees, 
London; J. Johnstone, rch; and te urry & Co. Dublin, 
Y ‘MOT HER s "STORT ES; or, TRADI- 
TIONS and RECOLLECTIONS. By Mrs. COPLEY. 

Feap. 8vo. 5s. clot 


mutate the Preacher of Christianity. 18mo. cloth, 


"oie History, with Illustrations; on the plan 

ofthe English and Rowan Histories. By a Lady. 18mo. sewed, 6d. 
ibbes’s Divine Meditations ant Holy Contempla- 

tions. New edition, 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Game of Forfeits. By “Nirs, Bourne. 
half-bound, 1s. 6d. 

A Brother’s Gift toa Sister. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Willis’s New Set of Psalm and Hymn Tunes. 
Oblong 4to. 5s. 

TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

[THE NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


18mo. 





Il. 
MELTON DE MOWBRAY ; or, THE BANKER’S SON. 


II. 
LAND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS. 
BY Capt. GLASCOCK, R.N. 


111. 
A ROMANCE OF VIENNA. By Mrs. Tro.tore. 


Iv. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. By the Author of ‘ The Pilot.’ 
Also, just ready: 
I. 
LEGEND AND ROMANCE—AFRICAN AND 
EUROPEAN. 
By Lieut. .—“ 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NEW VOLUME A “ “Tite STANDARD NOVELS,” 
MISS EDGEWORTH’S ‘HELEN,’ 


Complete for Six SHin Lines, 

On the 3ist instant, with the Magazines. 

Righerg Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
* Orders received by all Booksellers 


° 





and e Sunday Tim 

- This mart book ‘will be an cusistent to the younger German 
stu’ 

- ce un -- —~~¥ ‘volume of poems... -showing a good deal 
of poetica ara and a power of easy versification.”—Brita 
Critic, Octobe 


TEGG'S PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE. 
In one velar, square 16mo. embellished with Engraving, 
price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered, 


PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE; to 
which is prefixed Letsom's Temperance Thermometer; 
also pe. Franklin’s Way to Wealth. he 20th edition. 
cated, by permission, to the Chamberlain of London. 
“If. however, it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse 
these es, let such a reader remember, that it is with the 
deepest regret that I recollect in my manhood the opportunities 
of learning which I neglected in my youth; that through hu 
part of my literary career, | have felt pinched and hampered ut 
my own ignorance; and that | would at this moment give hal! 
the reputation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if, by 
doing so, I could rest the Temaining part upon a oenag founda 
tion of learning and science. 
mdon: printed for Thomas T 5.73 Cheapside { and may 
be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PEEP 





at Age 4 Seott’s 





AY. 
Just published, with Illustrations, 
HE NIGHT OF TOIL; or, a Familiar Ac 
count of the Labours of the *Fiest Missionaries in 
South Sea Islands. In 1 vol. feap. cloth boards, price 6s. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piceadilly. 
By the same Author, the 5th edition, 


2. 

The Peep of Day; or, a Series of the Earliest 
Pall ious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving, 

ith V, Verses illustrative of the Subjects, and a new series of 
ake 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 

3. 

Line upon Line; or,a Second Series of the Earliest 
Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. 
With Verses illustrative of the Subjects. 2nd edition, 18m 
cloth, price 3s. 


Line upon Line. Part II. Which conclude 
this Series of Instructions. 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 
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_ 
Iss MITFORD's S MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL, 
price LE Wuib 
ne DEN’S “TAB 





AUX for 1839. 
A Series of Picturesque pee LY ef the Womanly 


We Encouraged by the Bpccens | of the former volumes of this 
asta no expense has been spared to render the pre- 
of its predecessors. At the suggestion of the Editor 

wt sroun has been taken, and the Proprietors flatter them- 
selves that their Annual will maintain its’ former high rank for 
beauty of engraving, steriis interest in its literature, and mag- 


pibcence in tts its decorative bindi' 
A few India Proo! Prosk fs, price 3/. 3s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
This day is Se e 2is. bound in Gasoned elegant, or 


, royal 8vo. pace 2l.1 
_ ORTEN TAL ANNUAL 
Edited b THOMAS 5 BACON 
Author of * First finest . 
The Proprietors believe that a — “considerable improve- 
oetot te Oriental Annual, in eve ct, will be found in 
nt volume. A change of the Editor has been made, 
ot +5 lates are engraved in a Staats style, from Drawings 
py Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, and Dibdin, after original and 
reent Sketches in India. 
They beg to caution the public against an imitation of this 
alist Annual, got up up by certain parties who have obtained 
in of Sketches made MANY YEARs AGo by the late Mr. 
lil, The adoption of their title, as closely as the lew will 
, obliges them to give this notice. 
chet es Tilt, ~ Eeanines 
di d A. W. Cauticort, R.A. 
Tact published, ‘yelee tee, 6d. cloth, 
OLOUR, AS A MEANS OF ART; 
being an adaptation of the Experience of Professors to 
the Practice of Amateurs. th Eighteen Coloured Plates. 
By FRANK HOWARD, Esq. Author of the ‘Sketcher’s Ma- 
sual,” ¥~ Spirit of Shakspeare. re,’ &c. 

“Mr. Howard has done good service to the arts in this attempt 
reduce to — of certainty, those qualities which have 
hitherto be: referred to taste.’’— Atlas. 

“This yeleme is h his useful: the author’ s others 5 is excel- 
ints and ~~ has he accomplished it.”"—Spectat 


asa fit p d to the 
Shetcher s Manual” *— Atheneum, 
London: Joseph Thomas; C. Tilt; and Simpkin & Co. 


HE MAGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY 
for NOVEMBER, 1838, will contain the following Original 


“ it Researches in Fossil Zoology, by Hermann Von Meyer 
-On the Theory of Spontaneous Generation, by Dr. Weissen- 
born (of Weimaz)—Notices of Irish Entozoa, with Illustrations, 
by J. L. Drummond, the Anatomy of on Lamelli- 
branchjate Conchifera, b “Robert Garner, ae —On the Habits 
age Ant-lion, ae é. 6. .—On the Classification 
of Birds st sewiolge ria their pigeual om by Bd —_ 
Remarks upon the Quinary System of Swainson, by ar 
Esq.—Descri, om of a rare Species he British Dolphin, 
captured on the Devonshire Coast, 5 . Esq.—On the 
Artificial Arrangement of some of the Natural Order s of Plants. 
F. Bird. Esq. Also, Reviews 2 New Publications on Natural 
ry, Scientific, I Inte Ty ice 2s. 
Publis’ “ye & Co. 
Twenty-two Monthly ‘Numbers of the New Series 
the MAGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY, (formerly con- 
by, Mr. — np a are now pobiishe . containing Original 
Ceotribuiions. Pp » Prof. J 


a uller, M. 
ins, Mr. Owen, “Mr. * Yarre , and many other distin- 
European Naturalists. 























Tas 





NEW WORKS 
To be published on the 30th, 
By Messrs. Saunders . — Conduit-street. 


L o 8 rT E M IDENCE 
n3 vols. post 8: 
By Miss BURDON” Author of * Saymour of Sudeley.’ 
11 
ADA; a Tate. 
By Mrs. NEEDHAM. 


FRANGEIL O U R S— POEMS. 
By Mrs. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Published this day, post 8vo. cloth. 4s. 
GLOSSARY of PROVINCIAL | ~~ LOCAL 
WORDS used in ENGLAND. By F. GROSE and 
8. PEGGE. 

Exmoor Scolding and Courtship, in the proprie ty 
and decency of the Exmoor (Devonshire) Langpage. Wi 
Notes and a Glossary. Post 8vo. 10th edition, | 

Courthope’s Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage 
of England, (a very a Work » the Antiquary, Lawyer, or 
Genealogist.) Post 8vo. pp. 260. 

J. R. Smith, i Old Deenpten-ctrest, Soho. 


In a few days will be published, ‘ 
HORT-HAND FOR THE PEOPLE; being 
a comarenentive System of Stenography, f founded on a 
New Principle, by which any person who can write may quickly 
pee —] ~y wit -y s — and by which from four to five 
hou six may be saved in writing. To which is added, 
SHORT. rv THME’ t Ic, equally pimple, os easy, and swift. 


Cheltenham : published by John Lovesy, Imperial Library ; 
and sold in London by Lon; ngman & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co. ; and Hamilton, Adams, & & Go. 
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FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS, 
Ai ad is published, in fep. 8vo. price 8s. embossed cloth, 
E JUVENILE POETICAL LIBRARY : 
af ted fro Rit war ct) of Mopern Geren Ports. 
rs. ALAR With YY 7 Engrevings. 
on: Leagan, Orme, & 


In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the Atheneum, including Poetry and 
Prose, b Pine late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a ME- 
Fas aoe him aR his Relation, Schoolfellow, and "Friend, CAP- 





“ This rpemoie of his life is written with porppiculty and ele- 
ance, an re is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
orourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints 

of the descriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleas- 


ing and impr pol 
to alle d of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.’ — Monthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
already familiar ; but we think their intrinsic merit fully Sustifies 
their republication i in a separate form.”— Monthly Magazine. 

“ A little volume which those who loved the man, and admired 
his gtnius, will peruse with great interest." —Tait’s Edinburgh 


Magazine. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Under the Superintendence of the Beolety for the Diffusion of 











seful Knowle 
see nen lw ibe ublished, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, art LXXIX., 


a. Volumes of the Penny + been completed, and 
be had uni eereaty bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each, except 
V of ae 1, which 
E PENNY ¢ CYCLOPADIA, Part LXX. 1s. 6d. 
dome Volumes are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, uni- 
formly bound in cloth, and may be obtained through every 





st omnes .o1—~ Oct. 1838. 
published, 


EMOIRS of the LIE E a ‘ADVENTURES 
of COLONEL. MACERON 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 

“The most amusing book L has ow oes | oe fallen in 
our way. Nor is the power 
dation. Fanciful and eccentric, it presents mech Originalit of 
fact with a racy smartness of manner; abounding in anecdote 
and the most graphic illustrations of fife and character, habits 

and customs.”"— Naval and Military Gazette. 

ndon : John Macrone, St. Jam’ 

Agents: John Cumming, Dublin ; Bell < 

burgh ; D. Campbell, een W. Grapel, Liverpoo! 


James [o-cumae, 26th Oct. 1838. 
Just bliched, i in 1 vol. 
PRISCILLA MARIA BECKWITH'S Translation of 
UIZOT’SS LECTURES on EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, 





radtute, Edin- 





“ A production of great PM Be and boldness. Of the Two 
TRANSLATIONS, that b; BeckwitH very ay excels 
*—Edinburgh Review, 


pe other in neatness, precision, and force.” 
136. 


o 
“We have compared the French and En 
beautiful translator—her style is 1+ i 
into most ha PY hand s."’— Polygloi 
: John Mecrone, 3, +73 Fa ames’ 's-square. 
Agents: Sohn ¢ Summing, Dublin; Bell & & Bradfute, —~ ag 
burgh ; Duncan Campbell, Glasgow; Wm. Grapel, Liverpool. 


a: the fats | isa 
Guizot has fallen 





This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, with NiINETY-THREE Woop ENGRAVINGS, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS | 


OF THE BIBLE, 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Cappt, 


By W. 


Cc. TAYLOR, LL.D. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 


The early bers of the ificent, b 





les of Egypt the minutest particulars of the 
iebeariy thirty centuries: the d. 


limited their circulation to the wealthy few.. 
they were not only valuable illustrations of the earliest 


ey made us better acquainted with the court o 
tagenets. But the cost of these works,—the expenses of whose publication could only be defrayed from 

slight Se eg of these records of apeeesy enticed & to show to the writer 
stages of em bu 


ut expensive works on Egyptian Antiquities by Rosellini, i Champoliion and Cailliaud, 
in the learned world a greater sensation than the discovery Pom 
lic and pelvate life of the earliest ceibeed nat eattes, whic had been hidden 


‘ulaneum and rom the tombs 


f the Pharaohs, than we are with that of the Plan- 


royal resources,—have 


that t! y oie ed important, because 


ed, confirmations of the historical veracity of the Old Testament ;—and a carefu a e of the monuments with the 


Bible has extended and strengthened hi 


aoe ots of minute and unsuspected accuracy in the predictions of the prophets.. 
ite th 
and, what is sof infinitely greater va! 

ciations. 


is former views, and discovered proofs, not only of authenticity in the historical narratives, 


-» The coincidences here collected will be found to 


e state of society in the Bing meee ages—to elucidate many obscurities i in ancient authors, both sacred and profane— 
to confirm the historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, and the truth of many prophetical 


LONDON: CHARLES TILT, FLEET-STREET. 





UNIFORM WITH LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


Price One Shilling, a Third Edition, 
WITH OPINIONS OF THE PRESS SUBJOINED, OF THE 


REFUTATION of the MISSTATEMENTS and CALUMNIES contained 


in Mr. 
BALLANTYNE. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


respecting the Messrs. 


By the TRUSTEES and SON of the late Mr. JAMES BALLANTYNE. 


“A suvere but well-merited ay in@leted, by able hands, in a spirit equally honourable to themselves and to the parties 


cter is vindicated.""— Eclectic R 


“Mr. aan from his i of 
“pecially to James Ballantyne.”—Morning Chronicle. 





l affairs, has been led to do great injustice to the Messrs. Ballantyne, and more 





bene epee to pete is peteted 8 in a type and style exactly 
matte 





ing with the ty hy of the ‘ Life ;’ with which it ought to 


t, of equal force with those we have quoted, pervade this irresistible argnment....The Ballantynes 


have no longer « a yi memory ; this pamphlet is the best inscription on their tombs.'’—( London) Literary Gazette. 


“Th tion raised by this pam 
Shemecenecn tn sucloetiog tema 
the present publication 


let is, whether Mr. Lockhart have taken the true view of the cause of Sir Walter Scott's 
aS them wholl we the [pe Buemetegoment of, the Balentyess: and on this most material point we think 


LON GMAN | & CQ. LONDON; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, Vol. VI., Part I., price 3s. 
A re-issue of the Penny Cyc lopeedia, in Half-volumes, has been 
undertaken, as by this arrangement new Subscribers, by a 
moderate periodical ontlag. will be enabled to complete the 
Work simultaneously 1e Purchasers of thee urrent Edition. 

A STA a STICAL. ‘Ace OUNT of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH. Second Edition, corrected 
on enlarged. Part VI. price 5s. Part 1V. completed the First 

olume 

The Work will be completed in Eight Parts, forming two 
thick ctesiy-srinied octavo Volumes. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


day, November }, will be published 
Tue PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Part I. Tak Two Gentlemen or Verona. Price 2s. 6d, 
THE QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XI., 
rice 5s. to be completed in about 16 Monthly Parts, forming 
Four handsome Volumes. The First and Second Volumes ao? 
b< pen completed, and may be had, bound in cloth, price I. 2s. 


ac 

“THE Ry + ayaa HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

rt XXI. Price, os. a Work is also published in Weekly 

I ‘umber, rice 

THE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS of the PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part IX., price 2s., to be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. The Portraits contained 
in Part 1X. are—Newton, Defoe, Halley, Pope, and Swift. 

THE ARABIAN Pore ENTERTAIN MENTS. 
A New Translation, by E. LANE, with numerous Wood-cut 
iilastrations. after’ Besigns by by w, Hla VEE. Part VII. price 

mpleted in 

THE JOURNAL +4 TH i “STATI ISTICAL SOCIETY 

OF LOND( ON. No, VI. 8. 6d. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 








INDUSTRIAL GUIDE-BOOKS, 
On the Ist November will be published, 


1. 
HE GUIDE toSERVICE-Tue Datry-Maip, 


illustrated with Wood-cuts, price 8d. 


2. 
THE GUIDE to TRADE—Tue Cuemist ann Drvue- 
o1sT, illustrated with Woodcuts, price 8d. 


The following Works of this ovis have been already 
GUIDE to SERVIGE—Tuz Mar or Axx Wonk, 


am edition, price 8d. 
GUIDE to SERVICE—Tne Lapy’s Mar, price 1s. 

GUIDE to TRADE—Tae Paixrer, price 1s. 

Tosupply a manifest deficiency in the books already published 
for the education of the industrial classes, the Publishers have 
undertaken a series of Works, (which will be brought out at the 
cheapest rate,) whose chief object is to prepare young persons 
for the choice of an occupation, by instructing them in the pecu- 
liar duties, and, as far as requisite, in the technical details of 
the various departments of Service or Trape in which they 
are likely to be engaged as they advance in life. It is, of course, 
not contemplated herein to teach everything that ‘should. be 
known in a Trade, or to point out the whole details of a Service, 
—but to give such a general knowledge of the occupations which 
the mass of the people are called upon to follow, as may pare 
the young for the e proper discha: of their duties, an syste- 
og much of the practical information which the adult hi 

now, in most cases, to learn without a Guide. ese works wi 
collectively, contain a mass of authentic and amusing informa- 
tien on the various de ~ pon of industry in this country 
which will be useful and interesting to all readers. They w i 
be illustrated, when necessary, with numerous explanatory 
woodcuts. 

London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 
UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPAR- 
ILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations recom- 
mended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
A dessert s) ful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a pint decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
prescribed Ay an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extreme) 
useful i in ay od rheumatism, + + in —- symptoms, an 
a remed ‘or the improper use of mercu 
‘J and sol ‘in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 30s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, “Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London, and 20, eet: a ae the fost Office, 
Edinburgh ; we eth ae a 
a bie sdijren ‘abl Ch ist and ying bel parse 
procured of an io Briers A ie Chemi 
may be obtaine aise tler’s 35 Solution,” which is fre- 
U be taken along with the 


Beeociion of San 
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ADVANTAGEOUS BOOK SUPPLIES. 


To Private Families, Book Societies, and institutions 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


NEW SYSTEM AT BULLS LIBRARY, 


19, HOLLES STREET, four doors from CAVENDISH SQUARE. 











Tne very general satisfaction that has resulted fromthe, New System planned and adopted by Epwarp Butt, Lisrartay,— 
after more than eighteen years’ “experience,—has induced. him more extensively to make known the advantages which it secures 
to Subscribers at this Library exclusivély.. He therefore begs leave to submit the following particulars to the notice of au 
Reapine Crasses throughout the Kingdom. : 


1, The New Publications so abundantly supplied for perusal, are’ in the course of the year shared gratis among the Subscribers ; so that every years 
Subscriber can have Two Guineas worth of any of the:-New’Works TO KEEP. Sel (, ‘ : 

2..The English and Foreign Catalogiies; Lists of the New Works, and Boxes for the Country supplies, are provided for Subscribers, free of expense. 

3. Two or more Families residing in-the same Neighbourhood are allowed to join in one Subscription ;—and 


4. Book Societies are supplied withowt*incurring the great expense and trouble attendant .on purchasing their books. 


TERMS FOR FAMILIES. TERMS FOR BOOK SOCIETIES. 
- adic sascon a! " Societies paying £10. 10s. the Year, are entitled to 30 vols. at a time,in 
THE SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE FAMILY cluding, if desired, three Magazines and Reviews. , 
Is £6. 6s. THE YEaR, Societies paying £12. 12s. the Year, are entitled to 36 vols. at a time, including 
Which entitles the Subscriber to 12 Volimes at a Time.in Town, and 24 in the 


four Magazines and Reviews. 
Country, one half of which can be New’Putlications, and the remainder Books | Societies paying £14. 14s. the Year, are entitled to 42 vols. at a time, including 
chosen from the Catalogues ; or, if preferred, the Subscriber may order his‘sup- 


five Magazines and Reviews, . 
plies WHOLLY OF THE NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, and may 
direct the purchase of any Work of general interest not previously added to the 
Library, for Four Guineas more the, Y¢az.5, atid they can be exchanged ‘as often 
as desired. Every Subscriber is also eit#tted/to have,—as a réturn at’ the close 
of each Year,—two guineas’ worth of th¥ of the: New Works To KEEP, and is 
provided with Catalogues and Boxes free.ofrexpense. 


t& Two or more neighbouring Families; in the Country, are allowed to join 
in the above Subscription, by paying One Giiinea for each extra Family. 





Societies paying £16. 16s. the Year, are entitled to 48 vols. at a time, including 
six Magazines and Reviews. 


t% Societies, however large, can be supplied at the same ratio as the abor, 
which has been ealculated so as to allow each Member ‘to have not less than 
Three Volumes at all times in his possession. 


More than half the Collection canbe New Publications, and the remainder 
to be selected from other Modern or Standard Works, as described in ‘the 


Library Catalogues and Select Lists. The supplies can be exchanged as often 
as desired. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. The name and address of one pattyonly'are required at the Library. 


2. THE SUBSCRIPTION, TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE AT THE TIME OF SUBSCRIBING, can be sent by Post in an order for payment in London ; or by Coach, 


in a small parcel, accompanied with a List ofthe Books required. 


3. The expense of carriage to and from the Library, postage, &c. is to be defrayed by Subscribers ; but the Library Boxes and Catalogues are provided for 
~» onde 


them free of expense. ’ 





In order also to describe the extended system of accommodation at this Library, E. Bu begs to state, that in the course of each year, there are published 
from Six to Eight Hundred New Works, in History—Sacred, Profane, and Natural ; Voyages, Travels, Biography ; Moral and Political Philosophy, the Popular 
Sciences, Divinity, Belles Lettres, Poetry and Fiction,—any of which Subscribers can r 


Works, as described in the English and Foreign Catalogues. 


The preceding Terms and Particulars E. Butt has-endeavoured to give so explicitly, that parties at 
subscribing, without the delay, trouble, and expense attending a correspondence. He also regularly publishes SELECT LISTS, which include all the 


egularly procure, as well as any of the valuable collection of Standanl 


distances from London can at once commence 


Inahle 





and popular New Publications, in every department of Literature, which he can send by post as a single letter, to assist Subscribers in making up their orden; 
but, to save time, E. Butt, on receiving intimation of the kind of Works desired, will take upon himself to form the first collection, and forward it at once, with 


the complete Catalogues of the Library. 








MANUSCRIPTS FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Nobility, Gentry, and Authors in general, are reminded that the present is the most opportune season for having their manuscripts printed and published, 
which can be done with every advantage, under the active management of an experienced publisher. If required, the MSS. are prepared and conducted through 
the press by an able and practised writer. The Publisher can generally ensure among his connexions the sale of many copies of an edition for the party, who can 
receive the proceeds of his publication monthly. Apply (if by letter, post paid) to Mr. Bunz, Publisher, 19, Holles-street, London. 





AN 


INVALUABLE KEEPSAKE. 


On the 20th November will be published, uniform with the “‘ Waverley Novels,” in 1 vol. bound in morocco ¢tloth, price 5s. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER 


SELECTED from his WRITINGS in POETRY and PROSE, 


SCOTT, 


AND CLASsED UNDER Morats, Apnorisms, Reiicion, Nature, CHaracters, Poxrtics, &c. &c. 
By the REV. ANDREW FORBES. 


WITH A GENERAL ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


EDWARD BULL, Publisher and Librarian, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





London: Jamzs Homes, 4, Took’s Cou 
Boo! 


Chi Lane. 
ksellers and Newsy: Agents : 10 


its: for SgoTLAND, Messrs. 


Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFI 14, Wi 
Bolt K Beodfute, Ldivbureh ; end De Campbell, 


————, 


n-street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold byall | 
3—for Ingcanp,J. Cumming, Dublin. 





